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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT,—Tuis 
Day. The eA oy will be selected entirely from the Works of the late 

Sin W. STERNDALE BENNETT, and will include Overture, “‘ Saree st 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor; Overture to Lord Byron’s ‘ Parasina” ( 24 the 
kind permission of the executors), first time at these Concerts; Overture, “‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri; ” with various Solo and Part Songs. Vocalists—Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr Vernon by; and Misses Jessie Jones and Thekla Fischer, Messrs 


H. Guy and Wadmore (students of the Royal Academy of Music). Pianoforte— 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Conductor—Mr Manns. Numbered stalls, Half-a- 





Crown, 


ERR PAUL SEMLER’S GRAND EVENING CON.- 
CERT will take place on MonpAY Evening, the 8th of March, at the Horns 
AssemBLY Rooms, Kennington Park. Vocalists—Mesdames Philippine and Julia 
Siedle, Mr Wilford Morgan, and a Chorus of 100 male voices. Instrumentalists : 
Violin—Mdlle Gabrielle Vaillant. Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Piano—Herr 
Paul Semler, Herr Semler will play two of his new compositions—a Musical 
Sketch, ‘‘Die Taubenpost;” anda Grand Galop, ‘‘Con Spirito,” Tickets, 5s. ; 
reserved seats, 78. 6d.; to be at the ms; at the principal Music- 
pt o- Siegle’s, 110, Leadenhall Street; and Messrs Trubner and Co,, 
udgate . 


ONS. ALEXANDRE BILLET’S THIRD and LAST 
RECITAL of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIO, on WEDNESDAY, 
March 10, 1875, in St GeorGs’s HALL, at Three o'clock precisely. Vocalist— 
Madame st, Flute—Mr J, Radcliff. Violoncello—M. Paque. Pianoforte— 
Miss Constance Levy (pupil of M. Billet) and M. Billet, Programme: Trio in G 
minor, Op. 63, for pianoforte, flute, and violoncello (Weber)—MM. Billet, J. Rad- 
cliff, and Paque; Sonata in A flat by desire), for pianoforte alone (Beethoven )— 
M. Billet; Aria,’ “ Va, dit-elle” (Meyerbeer)— Ernst; Solos, pianoforte, 
(a) Ballade in G minor, Op, 23 5 a » La Leggerezza, No. 2 of Allegri di 
— 51 (Moscheles)—M. jet; lo, violoneello, Larghetto and Rondo 
( Bocche’ M. ue; Sonata in E flat, Op. 47, for two performers on the piano- 
forte (Moscheles )}—M: et; Song, ‘I love my love” 
(Pinsuti)—Madame Ernst ; Solos, ——. (a) Ungarische Tinze (J. Brahms), 
{) Valse Caprice in E fiat, vivace (A. Bubinstein)—M. Billet. mpanist—Herr 
ehmeyer. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; family tickets (to admit three), £1 1s. To be 
obtained of the principal Music Publishers ; at St George's Hall ; and of M. BILLET, 
11, Keppell Street, Russell Square. 


R HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, Marcu 12,—SECOND 

SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, Fripay Evening next, March 12, at St 

JAMES'S HALL, at Eight o'clock. Sacred Music. Soloiste—Miss Eva Leslie, Miss 
Bolingbroke, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Riccardi (the new bass). 


R HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, Fray Evening next, 

March 12, “ Judge me, O God” (Mendelssohn) ; ‘‘ Magnificat” (Marenzio) ; 

‘In exitu Israel” (Wesley); ‘‘Ave Verum” (Mozart); &c, Tickets, 6s., 3s., 2s., 
1s, ; at Austin’s, St James's Hall ; and all Publishers. 


R W. COENEN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS of MODERN 
L MUSIC,.—The SECOND CONCERT, on TuurspAY, March 11, at Eight 
o'clock, Quartet in E flat major, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 
F, ayy t Sonata in E minor, for ype pm and violoncello (J. Brahms) ; 
tetto in A major, for four violins, two violas, and two violoncellos (J. Svensden), 
¢ success last year. Vocalists—Miss Anna 
trumentalists—Messrs Wiener, Amor, Vogell, 
Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, ©. Ould, Daubert, and Willem Coenen. Stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling; at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street; Lucas, 
Weber & Co., New Bond Street ; and at St George's Hall, 


RITISE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, St James’s Hatt. 
pecia ire. Under the immediate Patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
t Duke and Duchess of EpinsurcH, FIRST CONCERT a thie Series, 
March 10, e entirely of Works by Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT: Sym- 
Pore Conearo (Fraser) Yost te bah Woane, Mis Sagi 

pit or), its—Miss ne, ugusta 
Roche, Mr H. Guy, and Mr Wadmore. Pianoforte—Miss evsne May. Orchestra 





Constance Levy and M. 














of 75. Conductor—Mr GEORGE MOUNT. Subscription for the Six Concerts 
£1 lis. 6d, and £118. Single tickets, 7s., 58., 38, 18,; at all Publishers, and 
at St James's Hall, 





SCHUBERT SOCIETY, BeetHoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
» W.  President—Sir Jutius Bengpict, Founder and Director—H 
SCHUBERTH, NINTH SEASON, 1875.—The SECOND CONOERT will tobe pinee 
on the 3ist The Concerts of the Society afford an excellent to oom 
‘3 


March, 
tunity for rising Artists to make their first ap in public, Full 
and prospectus may be had on application to i. G, Horren, Hon, i 


Sec, 





INCREASING SUCCESS. 
RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 


prietors and Responsible Managers, SprzRs & PoND.—EVERY EVENING at 
Eight, “LES PRES SAINT GERVAIS,” new Comic Opera in lish, by 
CHARLES LEcocg. Directress—Mrs W. H. Liston. Conductor—Mr F. STANIs- 
LAUS, The Opera commences at Eight, and is over by Eleven o'clock. The 
Free List is suspended. Mesdames Pauline Rita, Florence Hunter, 
Adair, Emily Thorn, and Camille Dubois; Messrs A. Brennir, Perrini, Loredan, 
Connell, Hogan, Grantham, J. Manning. Private boxes from £1 1s, to £3 3s.; 
stalls, 7s. 6d.; dress circle, 5s.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 5s.; pit, 2s.; amphi- 
theatre, 1s, To be obtained at the Box Office of the Criterion; and at the 
Libraries. Acting Manager—Mr EpwAarp Murray. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor—Mr BARNBY, TUESDAY, March 9, at Eight o’clock, “HYMN 
PRAISE” and ‘“‘STABAT MATER.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Annie Sinclair, Madame Patey, Mr Cummings, and Mr Whitney. nist—Dr 
Stainer. Tickets, 7s, 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d.; Admission, One Shilling; at NOVBLLO's, 
1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


DLLE MARIE KREBS’ SECOND and LAST RE- 
CITAL of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in St JAmgs’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Afternoon next, March 10, to commence at Three o'clock. Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d.; 
balcony, 38.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be had of Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall. 


_— ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 











Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at St JAMES’s HALL, on THURSDAY Evening, the 11th inst., 
at Eight o'clock. The Music entirely selected from the Works of the late Principal, 


Sir STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d, and 5s,; to be obtained at the Insti- 


Admission, One Shilling. 
tion; and at St James's Hall. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
MR HENRY WEBB'S 
ECOND ORATORIO and CONCERT TOUR (1875) 
will commence March 24th. Vocalists—Miss José Sherrington, e 
Poole, Mr Nelson Varley, and Mr Wadmore. Instrumentalists: Violin—Madame 


Varley-Liebé. Pianoforte—Mr Charles Malculm. For vacant dates and terms, imme- 
diate application requested.—22, Nassau Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ANCHESTER and SALFORD GRAND VOCAL 


i FESTIVAL, EAsTeR MonpAy and TvEsDAY, March 29 and 30, at the 
ROYAL PoMONA PALACE. Competition of Choirs, Choral Societies, Glee Clubs, 








Solo Singing, &c. £200 in Prizes. Choirs and Glees on Monday; Solos, &c., on 
Tuesd Entries close March Ist, For particulars and Forms of Entry, apply 
to M. H. CHADWICK, 4, St Mary’s Street, Manchester. 





ON VIEW. 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Painted by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A. 
Engraving by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, ARA. 
This Picture is NOW ON VIEW at the Publisher's, 
EDWARD S, PALMER, 30, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” ; 
R ARTHUR THOMAS will sing Wrerorp Morean’s 
new and charming Song, ‘COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” at the 
Alexandra Hall, Woolwich, This Evening. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” : 
VV R ARTHUR THOMAS will sing Wmrorp Morean’s 
i popular Song, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” This Evening, at 
the Alexandra Hall, Woolwich. 
“LITTLE BIRDI£, SING TO ME.” : 
ISS DE SEALE PENSON will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
charming new Song, ‘‘ LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME,” at the Alexandra 
Hall, Woolwich, This Evening ; and at all her Engagements. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely popu- 
lar Song, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Monday evening 











next, 





R RICCARDI will sing “«O QUAM TRISTI CLARI”’ 


and ‘HONOUR AND ARMS” (HANDEL), at Mr Henry Leslie's Concert, 
at St James's Hall, March 12th. 


ISS ESTELLE EMRICK (Conteaiie), open to EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées, Address, 
15, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


ADAME MARIE DOLBY (Soprano), DISENGAGED 


for Operetta, Concerts, &c. Address, 6, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 











Me JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
friends that she is nowin Town. All Letters to be addressed, 15, Albert 
Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s Park, N. W. 


\ R ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Basso) begs to announce 
his Return to Town; and requests that all letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed, 5, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, W. 








HE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Written by Reza. 
Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs J. W. Bliss), ‘‘Miss Lindsay evinces 
tical discrimination, and her music is always in harmony with her theme. 
ndeed, in both of these respects she is not excelled by any living English com- 
poser of songs; and ‘The Old Sweet Story’ will not detract from her high and 
well-deserved reputation."—Vide the Examiner, 48,; — free, 24 stamps. 
London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS & Co,, New Burlington Street, 


ASS SONG.—“A WILD MARCH DAY.’—Sung by 


Mr WapMoRE, and enthusiastically encored. Poetry by CoomBes Davigs, 
Music by ALFRED J. SuTTON, Price 4s, WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 


yaa GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED SONGS (sung 

by Madame SAINTON-DoLBY, &c.).—‘‘ Rest,” ‘‘ Hawking Song,” ‘‘ Now,” 
“The Forsaken,” ‘‘ Long waves comeand go,” and ‘‘Effie,” CLARIBEL’S “ At he 
window, ho!” Loprr’s “ Diver; HAypn's ‘‘Dream,” % stamps each, C, 
LONSDALE’S Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond Street, W. 


Now Publishing, 


ANDANTE and ALLEGRO CAPRICCIOSO, 
For PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 5. 


By THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Signor RANDEGGER, 
SOLO, 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Composer, 


SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 6. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

DUET, 15s. 


FESTAL OVERTURE, in C, Op. 8. 
lin C ation of the Jubilee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Dedicated to JOHN HULLAH, Esq. 
DUET, 7s. 6d. 


To Subscribers, the above works will be issued at 12s, 6d, the Set. Names received 
by the Publishers— 


Lonpon: LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, New Bonp Stregr, 











C - 








PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg leave to offer myself as a candidate for the office of Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Cambridge, vacant by the death of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett. 

It is with some degree of diffidence I have entertained the hope of succeeding 
so distinguished a musician in a position of so much dignity, At the same time, 
I trust that my earnest and arduous labours during past years have not altogether 
been unnoticed by those who are interested in the art I have the honour to 
profess.—Faithfully yours, J. BARNBY,. 

9, St George's Square, S.W., March 3, 1875, 


IN THE PRESS. 
AN OCTAVO EDITION OF 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing Ten of his Compositions, 
will be ready Marcu 12. 


Price—In PAPER COVER, 6s. net. In CLOTH BOARDS, 8s. net. 
Lonpox: LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bonp STREET, 


Tv NAT = 

ISHENDEN (Mr Cu. J.) the celebrated Bass, Author of 
J ‘The Voice, and how to Use it,” &c, (6th edition, enlarged, just published), 
will sing Three Songs at Wolverhampton, March 9, 1875. During 1874 Mr 
Bishenden sang with great success at over 150 high-class concerts at the principal 
halls in London and the provinces, including St James's Hall, St George’s Hall, 
Regent Street, Loudon, W., and several towns in France, &c, Mr Bishenden’'s 
Professional Pupils continue to give great satisfaction everywhere, For Private 
Lessons, Oratorio or Ballad Concert Engagements, 4, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 

Square, London, ; 


METZLER & CO.'S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 














Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


: SoL— AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





In the Press 


“BY THE WILLOWS.” 
A WREATH OF SONGS, Op. 11. 
Words (from the German) by L. N. PARKER. 
MUSIC BY 
THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Dr FERDINAND HILLER, 
Price 7s, 64. 
LonpoN: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, 


Just Published, 


“L'ORPHELINE ET L'ANGE.” 


ROMANCE, 
Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 


Suna By Moire CARLOTTA PATTI. 
A peine ai-je vu le cy | Ainsi parlait, en gémissant, 
Couvrir dix fois de leur feuillage Une orpheline désolée ; 
Les vieux saules de nos étangs, Mais un bel ange, l‘embrassant, 
Que, sans pitié pour mon jeune Age, Lui dit, d’une voix inspirée : 
Dieu m’a ravi le guide aimé “Ne pleure plus et sois ma scour 
Qui me prodiguait ses tendresses ! Ma mére sera notre mére, 
Je pleure son regard charmé! Et tu verras que du bonheur 
Je ne recois plus ses caresses ! Il en est encor sur la terre!” 
Price 48, 
London: R, MILs & Sons, New Bond Street. 











HORACE’S ODE “TO CHLOE.” 
Music by CHARLES SALAMAN. 


LATIN TEXT ann LORD LYTTON’S ENGLISH VERSION. 
InFandG. 2s, each, nett, 
Cramer & Co., Regent Street; and LamBorn Cock & Co,, New Bond Street. 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WILL! E. 


THE POETRY BY 
LOUISA GRAY. 
THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BEHENEDIOT. 


PRICE 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.’’) 

On Monday evening Mr Chappell offered his patrons a feast of 
novelty, and as many accepted the invitation as were necessary 
for encouragement. English amateurs do not respond under 
such circumstances with all desirable readiness, for which reason 
entrepreneurs have small inducement to out of the beaten 
track leading to profit if not to abundant honour. But an im- 

rovement is taking plan, and the appearance of St James’s 
Hall last Monday could hardly have given other than satisfaction. 
Mr Charles Hallé had the honour of introducing the first novelty 
—a group of pieces chosen from Bach’s compositions for the 
clavier. Every amateur knows the corner of the great Bach 
garden where he may find that which in music is analogous to 
the primrose, violet, and forget-me-not—flowers rich with the 
grace, sweetness, and modesty of nature. Therefrom Mr Hallé 
culled his posy, chosing the Preeambulum of the fifth Partita, the 
aria of the sixth, the Passepied from No. 5 of the Suites Anglaises 
and the Gigue from the corresponding number of the Suites 
Francaises, A better selection of its kind could not have been 
made, nor could the dainty music have had finer rendering. Mr 
Hallé’s style was suited to perfection, especially by the Gigue, 
which fully displayed the neatness, accuracy, and facility of his 
mechanism. ‘The audience insisted upon an encore of this move- 
ment, and were delighted with.the performance as a whole. 
Schumann furnished the second novelty—his grand sonata in D 
minor for pianoforte and violin (Op. 121). The year 1851, in 
which this work was written, must be regarded as one of the 
busiest of the composer’s life. During the twelve months, besides 
the sonata under notice, and a host of songs, he produced the 
cantata, Der Rose Pilgerfihrt ; the pianoforte trio in G minor 
(dedicated to Gade) ; part of the Ball-scenen; three Fantasiestiicke ; 
the Marchen- Bilder, for pianoforte and viola; and the overtures 
to the Bride of Messina, Julius Cesar, and Hermann and Doro- 
thea. Nor are these all, for to the same year we owe another 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, in A minor (Op. 105), which, 
though of less importance than its only successor, deserves the 
attention now, in all probability, awaiting it. ‘The sonata in D 
minor is a most characteristic example of its composer’s genius, 
whether taken as a whole, or movement by movement. In the 
opening Allegro, for example, we have a striking instance of the 
tendency to scholasticism which afforded, during the composer’s 
later years, a counterpoise to the freedom of an earliertime, As 
was pointed out with great acuteness by the programme annotator, 
the movement referred to is, with slight exception, constructed 
from the materials of a brief rorspiel. We may doubt—perhaps 
it should be said we must doubt—whether Schumann appears at 
his best under conditions of such severe restriction, even when it 
is evident that he is writing in a happy mood. But, all question 
of comparison put aside, the opening of the D minor sonata 
affords a study of what can be done by learning and fancy with 
scanty means. We say “study” advisedly, because the music 
does not, upon a first acquaintance excite due admiration ; 
and because it needs that perfect familiarity with the composer's 
design, for want of which many productions of genius 
arc hastily and unjustly condemned, No fear of a like 
result clouds the prospects of the Scherzo and slow move- 
ment, These, so to 8 ‘carry their hearts on their 
sleeve,” and reveal their beauty and charm to a glance. The 
Scherzo, with its two diverse episodes, and quasi-choral ending, is 

humannesque to the last degree, and equally so is the slow move- 
ment which, adopting the theme of the quasi-choral, bases upon 
it @ series of variations. Both are lovely examples of the master ; 
instinct with his originality and tenderness, not less than with 
that subtle expression of melancholy never found apart from the 
works of atrue poet. The Finale is another masterpiece, imagina- 
tion and technical resource being equally displayed from first to last. 
Briefly, the hearing of this sonata was an event to be remem- 
bered, and marked a distinct advance in the movement which is 
lifting Schumann to a place among those whom English amateurs 
most reverently worship, ‘The work was played by Herr Joachim 
and Mr Hallé in a manner open to very slight criticism. Mr 
Hallé might have thrown greater intensity of feeling into the 
Allegro and Finale, but his performance in the other movements 
efied reproach, Herr Joachim was simply perfection. The 








third novelty Mr Chappell found—where one would hardly look 
for such a thing—in the works of Beethoven, and consisted of an 
“ Adagio, Variations, and Rondo,” for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, constructed — a theme from Miiller’s — Die 


Schwestern von Prag. In his biography of the master, Schindler 
says, referring to the variations on Diabelli’s valse :—“ These 
were completed in June, 1823, and delivered to the publisher 
without the usual amount of time bestowed on giving them the 
finishing touches, and now he sets to work at once on the Ninth 
Symphony, some jottings of which were already written 
down. Forthwith all the gay humour that had made him 
more sociable, and in every respect more accessible, ppm 
All visits were declined.” The Choral Symphony was first per- 
formed May 7, 1824, and on that day the Miiller variations 
were published. In all probability, therefore, the two works 
progressed together towards completion ; the lightness of the one 
serving to relieve the massiveness of the other, and affording that 
distraction of mind which Beethoven would not seek among his 
friends, The theme belongs to a song, “ Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu,” in the opera already named, and ap’ to have en- 
joyed considerable favour. We may even doubt whether it did 
not originally exist as a people’s tune, inasmuch as it was intro- 
duced into a kind of musical play, Rochus Pumpernickel, and 
known in Vienna several years before Miiller’s opera obtained a 
hearing there. However this may be, the melody is one of 
primitive simplicity, and, judging by Beethoven’s choice in other 
cases, was adapted to please him, as a subject for treatment. The 
master discourses largely upon his quaint text, first employing 
the fantasia form by way of introduction, then p ing to 
the tune with nine variations, and finishing with a rondo, which 
may be said to comprise two variations more anda coda. All 
this is interesting in a high degree, and much of it characterized 
by great beauty. The variations, as such, will not compare with 
Beethoven’s finest efforts in that line ; but, taking the work as a 
whole, it is one we are glad to see placed in the Monday Popular 
repertory for, let us hope, occasional use. / 

The concert began with Beethoven’s Lobkowitz quartet in 
B flat, and was made further enjoyable by the singing of Mdlle 
Johanna Levier, who, in lieder by Mendelssohn, Schubert, and 
Schumann, displayed the rare artistic power which amateurs 
recognized as soon as she came amongst us. Mdlle Levier, being 
what she is, could not sing in vain to such an audience, and the 
applause that followed every song—above all, the encore given to 
Schubert's ‘* Wohin "—bespoke thorough gratification. 

—— 
JOHN MORRIS HOGAN. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


It is with deep regret we announce the death of this talented 
artist, which took place at his residence in Bayswater, a few days 
ago. Mr John Morris Hogan studied with Kalkbrenner at the 
Conservatoire. While in Paris he was associated with the first 
artists of his day. He spent a great deal of his professional life 
in Ireland, and afterwards at Jersey. His playing was ey > 
characterized by great clearness and brilliancy of execution. ft 
late years he had retired from the musical profession ; but there 
are many old pupils, as well as amateurs, who will deplore the 
death of one esteemed alike for his artistic gifts and his amiable 
qualities in private life. 





MUSIC AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The second examination for the degree of Mus. Bae. will 
commence on Tuesday, April 6, at 10 a.m., in the Music 
School. The examination for the degree of Mus. Doc. will 
commence at the same time and place as the above, Candi- 
dates whose exercises have been approved, and who propose to 
offer themselves for either of the above examinations, are to 
give in their names to Mr George Parker, the Clerk of the 
Schools, on or before April 3, to pay the statutable fee of £1, 
and to exhibit their “ Testamur” of having passed the previous 
examination. 

Oxford, February 27. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the “Daily Telegraph,” Feb. 27.) 

Last night the Sacred Harmonic Society did an act of which we, 
and all who desire that that great institution should fitly represent 
and worthily honour English music, are glad. As no chance of mis- 
representation now exists, we may here speak of a matter which, 
ever since the concert immediatedly following Sterndale Bennett’s 
death, has been common talk. When that opportunity was allowed to 
pass without the slightest sign of regret for the loss of a distinguished 
man, while everywhere else demonstrations of sorrow abounded, the 
natural question arose, ‘Why?’ Thenit was recollected how, some 
quarter of a century ago, feud sprang up between Michael Costa and 
Sterndale Bennett, and how the remembrance of that feud, which 
else would have been forgotten, was kept alive by the great conduc- 
tor refusing to touch the works of his English confrére. Calling this 
to mind, an answer to the ‘‘ why” became easy, and, in not a few 
quarters, was promptly given. Sir Michael Costa was censured for 
carrying a quarrel beyond the grave, and the society was pointed at 
as an accessory. We now know that the charge in each case had no 
foundation. Sir Michael Costa was not unwilling to render homage 
to the memory of our greatest composer—he did it, last night, by 
conducting the Dead March in Saul; neither was the society 
unmindful of its duty—for the solemnity just named took place on 
its initiative, and under its auspices. Pity ’tis that the act was not 
done earlier, and the possibility of reproach avoided. But better 
late than never. The society and its conductor have accomplished 
what was expected of them, and all is well. In the sense, however, 
that there exists ‘‘than lowest depth a deeper still,” there is a better 
than the best. We can show the Sacred Harmonic Society how to 
improve upon the gracious ceremony of last night, and wipe from 
every memory all trace of the past. Let the directors give a per- 
formance of the one work, The Woman of Samaria, with which our 
dead composer enriched the repertory of oratorio. By doing so they 
would prove to the world their conviction that the man, whose 
memory was honoured last night, did something to deserve homage. 
Meanwhile, it is pleasant to recall the degree in which the perform- 
ance of Handel’s simple but sublime dirge accorded with public 
feeling. The audience rose with one consent and stood to the end. 

Very fittingly the oratorio of last evening was the work of a 
composer who, unchallenged, and as though by right divine, has 
stepped into Sterndale Bennett’s place. We refer, of course, to the 
St John the Baptist of G. A. Macfarren. Once before heard in 
Exeter Hall, this oratorio now holds, if appearances may be trusted, 
a firm grasp of popular favour. Its progress ever since October 23, 
1873, when it was produced at Bristol, may be rightly described as 
imperial. Gates and walls have fallen down before it, and every- 
where, on its account, the crooked has been made straight and the 
rough places plain. Such fortune for the work of an Englishman is 
phenomenal, and may seem too good to last. But Mr Macfarren’s 
oratorio, though it went up like a rocket, is in no danger of coming 
down like the stick. Familiarity deepens the impression of its 
greatness. Its force and vigour, its noble elevation, its masterly 
use of every artistic resource, grow upon one, like the majesty of 
the Pyramids and the awfulness of Niagara. So have these qualities 
grown upon the Exeter Hall audience. Well received at its first 
hearing, the work excited enthusiasm last night. All rules against 
applause were ignored, and the semi-religious atmosphere of an 
oratorio performance in the Strand was stirred by noises as loud and 
emphatic as those which, at the Monday Popular Concerts, acclaim 
a Beethoven quartet. Three numbers—the chorus, “This is my 
beloved Son,” the duet for Herod and John, and the unaccompanied 
quartet—were encored, while, at the close, Mr Macfarren was 
called for and cheered to the echo. We cannot heighten the signifi- 
cance of these facts. They mean that in St John the Baptist we 
have a great and lasting work. Some of us knew this long ago, it is 
true, but, after all, there is enough divinity in the vox populi to 
make us glad when it speaks on our side, The performance was by 
no means free from defects, both band and chorus being occasionally 





at fault. But the difficult music is yet unfamiliar, and it would be 
unfair not to make allowances on that account. The solos entrusted 
to Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley 
suffered least, as will at once be assumed when it is remembered 
that these artists ‘‘created” their respective parts at the Bristol 
Festival. Madame Sherrington, by the way, introduced the original 
air of Salome instead of the one written to replace it, but whether 
it suits her better is an open question. Further details are 
unnecessary. Enough that the performance was accepted on all 
hands as a success, towards which, it should be added, Sir Michael 


Costa contributed his utmost. 
—o—- 


THE LATE STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Dr Ferdinand Hiller, in the Cologne Gazette, writes as follows 
about Sir William Sterndale Bennett :— 

“ From London we receive the mournful account of the death of an 
excellent musician, the glory of his country, recognized and highly 
esteemed everywhere, Bennett was born April 16th, 1816, and died 
quite unexpectedly on the 1st ult, He was the son of an organist in 
Sheffield, where he began his musical career as a little chorister in the 
church. Early an orphan, he received his education as an artist in the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, of which he afterwards became 
Principal. His talent as a pianist and composer showed itself very 
early. When, in the winter of 1838-1839, he came to Leipzig, 
he earned by his playing the most general admiration, and the 
works he had composed at that time, a concerto for the piano, the 
overture, The Naiades, and a number of smaller compositions for the 
piano, have the stamp of finished works of art, and are scarcely surpassed 
by later productions, His playing, perfect with regard to ‘ technique,’ 
was of the most finished delicacy, and fall of gracefulness and warmth, 
In his compositions, pe ered in his characteristic overtures, the great 
influence of Mendelssohn is not to be denied, but they are so finished 
in form, so charming in invention, and contain, on the other hand, so 
much that is individual, that his works are entirely free from the 
reproach which mostly falls on that mechanical imitation which has 
produced the great mags of songs, with and without words, motets, 
psalms, and the like, Mendelssohn esteemed him highly, and 
Schumann, enthusiastic about him, gave his portrait, accompanied by 
the most poetical words, to the readers of the Neue Zeitschrift for a new 
year’s present. In his country Bennett received the highest honours. 
He became Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, Doctor 
of Music, Master of Arts, D.C.L., and was raised to Knighthood by 
the Queen, and now he receives a resting-place among the greatest of 
his people in Westminster Abbey—a distinction, the like of which, 
perhaps, no other nation has to offer. 

“As a man, Bennett was most honourable and amiable, simple, 
unpretending, frank, faithful, good-natured, cheerful, and hospitable. 
We German musicians were received by him always in the most cordial 
manner. For several years he had retired from public life, and having 
been active before, by giving concerts and directing—especially the 
Philharmonic Concerts—he only lived now for his pupils and his 
academy, 

“ We saw him for the last time at the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, 
when he appeared to be happy and enraptured. As a musician, he 
belonged with all his heart to Germany and its masters. England is 
proud of him, and, by all means, has every reason to he so.” 


Pracue.—In consequence of a severe domestic affliction, the third 
Conservatorium Concert was deprived of Madame Norman-Néruda’s 
co-operation.* The altered programme is as follows :—Franz Schubert's 
Fantasia (C major), arranged for orchestra, by Joseph Joachim 
—_ Robert Volkmann’s Concertstiick, Op. 42, played by Herr 


Capellmeister; Max Bruch’s Introduction to Lorely, W. ‘Treiber ; 
Ballade, by Reinecke, Andante, by Brahms, and Wagner's Spinnerlied, 
arranged by Liszt—Herr W. Treiber; ‘ Scheherazade,” Concert 
Overture, by Heinrich Urban (new), Herr Charles Oberthtir, the 
celebrated harpist, from London, is engaged for the fourth concert. 
Herr Oberthtir made a most favourable impression here some years ago, 
both as a composer and executant, when he had the exceptional honour 
to play before the Emperor Ferdinand, and to receive the diploma of 
honorary member of the ‘‘ Society of Music in Bohemia,” as well as of 
the Society “Daord.” Herr Oberthiir is announced to play Parish 
Alvars’ Concerto in E flat, for harp and orchestra, and his own Fantasia, 
‘‘ Souvenir de Londres,” 





* Unfortunately, Madame Norman-Néruda was prevented from appearing 
at this concert, in consequence of the death of her father. Herr Preiber, 
pianist, from Gratz, was got as substitute for this concert, 
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STERNDALE BENNETT. 

In the course of an admirable article on our late master, con- 
tributed to the Musical Times, Mr H. C, Lunn writes as follows:— 
“In this institution (the Royal Academy of Music) I first met him. 
He was seated at a table in the professors’ room when | entered, and, 
with that irresistible manner which attracted all towards him, made me 
in five minutes as much at my ease as if we had known each other for 
ears, Then he began to speak to me about music, for I was to be his 
pupil (he being a master in the Institution, although still a student), and 
the exercise he then set me is now in my possession. But 1 was too 
much absorbed in what he was doing when I came in to think intently 
upon what I was doing myself, Music paper was before him, and he 
was writing a pianoforte concerto, the whole of which he played to us 
when the hour of instruction was over. Never shall I forget it; deli- 
cacy, beauty of tone, eloquence of phrasing, an indiscribable charm in 
his mere touch, so fascinated his listeners that it was with difficulty he 
managed to escape from the room. On me, having just entered the 
Institution, the effect was of course greater than upon those of his 
fellow-students who were acquainted with his wonderful gifts; and, as 
he had not then madea name outside the walls of the Academy, I was 
naturally astonished at the exhibition of such mature talent amongst 
the pupils of a music school. At this time there were evening 
orchestral rehearsals at the Academy, which were directed by Sterndale 
Bennett, Here the Students were trained to the contemplation of 
good music; and never would the young conductor, I well recollect, 
allow any pupil to remain in ignorance of the composition being per- 
formed. ‘Listen,’ he said to me, on the first evening of my entrance, 
‘this is a symphony by Beethoven; try to comprehend the sym- 
metrical construction of the work, and carry away as much as you can 
with you to think upon afterwards.’ If such solicitude for the artistic 
welfare of those around him existed in the boy, it may readily be 
believed how it ripened and expanded in the man. During these sunny 

days, music flowed from his pen as freely as from his fingers.” 


a 
MUSIC AT BRUSSELS. 
The weather here has been quite as detestable as in most other 
European capitals, and has, in consequence, played sad havoc 
with the plans and rye ses ag of M, Campocasso, the manager 
of the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, To such a pitch have 
things come that M. Campocasso has been obliged to change his 
bill three times in the course of the same day. However, it 
appears that there are six medical men attached to the theatre, so 
it is to be hoped that the disabled members of the company, 
having got rid of their colds, rheumatism, coughs, and bronchitis, 
will speedily be enabled to resume their professional duties, and 
go on with the rehearsals, temporarily suspended, of Le Noze and 
La Reine de Chypre. There is some talk of reviving Hamlet for 
M, Devoyod, and Rigoletto for Madile Hamaekers, who was much 
applauded last year in the character of Gilda. M. Sylva has 
been recalled to sing in Paris for some of his comrades, who 
have succumbed to the severity of the season; but he will return 
shortly, and appear in Halévy’s opera of La Juive. M. Achard 
18 announced to make his bow early in the present month. A 
young basso, M. Dauphin, has made his first appearance on any 
stage as Max, in Le Chalet. The result was encouraging ; but 
the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie should not throw its doors open 
to novices, however promising. A little practice in the provinces 
should always precede an artist's appearance in the capital, both 
for his own sake and for that of the public, 
Les Prés Saint Gervais has not proved a success at the Alcazar. 
The programme of the fifth Concert Populaire included Schu- 
mann's Symphony, only performed once under M. Vieuxtemps ; 
the Hungarian Dances” of Johannes Brahms; the second 
es of Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, Roméo et Juliette; Beet- 
rn Overture to Coriolan ; and Mendelssohn's Pianoforte 
Mare the executant of the last piece being Madlle Annetta 
as who was remaghs, nyse" This young lady performed 

- 0 Chopin’s Nocturne in D, the Gavotte, arranged by Johannes 
rahms, from Gluck’s /phegenia in Aulis, a Study by the Abbate 
ranz Liszt, and a short piece by M. Anton Rubinstein. 

A very successful concert was recent! given by Mrs Stanley, 
under the patronage of J. S, Lumley, Ba. English Minister, for 


the benefit of the poor. A number 

L : ; of well-known amateurs, 
Balgiea and English, took part in the performance, which wound 
P y the presentation of a laurel wreath to Mrs Stanley, as a 


I .y mark of the high esteem in which her generous efforts were 


8 
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MDLLE KREBS’ FIRST RECITAL. 
(From the “ Globe.”) 


Mdlle Marie Krebs gave the first of two recitals of pianoforte 
music on Wednesday, at St James’s Hall. She played, alone, 
the Fantasia Chromatica and Fugue in D, of J. S. Bach, and a 

oup of shorter pieces by Sterndale Bennett, Schubert, and 

endelssohn ; and, in conjunction with Signor Piatti, Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata in D (Op. 58), and Chopin’s Introduction and 
Polonaise Brillante in é (Op. 3). Of Mdlle Krebs’ intentions 
and capability of giving expression to them our readers will know 
we have never had but one opinion. It is pleasant to find that 
opinion shared by a steadily increasing circle of amateurs. Next 
to the production of a great singer, that of a great pianist is, 
having regard to the number of persons trained with a view to 
becoming the one or the other, one of the rarest of events. 
Given certain psychological and physiological qualifications— 
without which the best directed industry can only result in 
moderate success—admirable teaching at the right time, a power 
of continuous effort unimpatient of early results, and the sun- 
shine of intelligent praise, not before it had ceased to be dangerous 
—these are only some of the conditions needed to make a great 
musical artist, Mdlle Krebs was, we believe, what is commonly 
called “a juvenile prodigy.” Happily for her, promise was nob 
mistaken for performance, or indication for completeness. On 
the contrary—we judge only by her power as evidenced in public 
performance—years of study and practice have been spent in 
ripening the clever child into the thorough artist. The charm 
of Mdlle Krebs’ playing can hardly fail to act on those who are 
brought for ever so short a time under its influence. But it can 
only tell in its fulness on those who are familiar with it. The 
varieties of timbre, or even of intensity, of which the pianoforte 
is capable are limited—far more so, for instance, than those 
available to even an average performer on the violin. Yet under 
the hands of Mdlle Krebs the former even are considerable, and 
the latter infinite. A touch by the agency of which any succession 
of sounds can be produced with perfect equality of force, refined 
by a consummate apprehension of the value of emphasis, can give 
to unarticulated sounds the charm and almost the meaning of 
articulated. To say that every kind of musical passage is 
rendered by Mdlle Krebs with unerring certainty is to say what 
might be said of many of her contemporaries. ‘fo say that she 
maintains the most perfect proportion in the rendering of every 
kind of passage—proportion whether of combination or succession 
—is to say what would be true of but few of her contemporaries. 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of her execution is that, 
whether she gives to each note of a passage the utmost tone of 
which without harshness it might seem capable, or touches the 
finger-board with a delicacy which might seem rather that of 
the breath than of the hand, its rhythm is never for a moment 
equivocal ; or, to speak precisely and technically, there can 
never be a moment's doubt as to what part of a measure she is 
dealing with. None know the full value of this power like those 
who have to play in concert with those who pessess it, but, 
consciously or unconsciously, it must be felt by all who come 
under its influence. Details as to Mdlle Krebs’ execution of the 
several pieces we have named are needless. Like all great artists, 
she has, doubtless, her preferences, and plays one piece with more 
pleasure than another. But a lively “conscience du metier” 
obliges her to play everything as well as she can, that is to say, 
better than almost anybody else could play it. 

Madlle Krebs’ second recital is on Wednesday, the 10th inst. 


Beruis,—The only novelty at the Koyal Operahouse has been the 
frequent and sudden change of performance. Here, as elsewhere, 
singers are human, and their throats are no more proof than those of 
their colleagues in other lands against the dangerous rawness and cold 
of the atmosphere.—M. Anton Rubinstein has given a well-attended 
concert, at which he introduced some original compositions of his own. 
They met with general approbation.—At the last Monday Concert of 
Herren Hellmich and Engelhardt, a prominent feature in the programme 
was Beethoven’s Octet in E flat major, for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, and two horns, the performers being Herren Wieprecht, 
Baack, Pobl, Dittmann, Richter, Lehmann, Malchow, and Vehse. 
The work is very seldom heard in this, its original, form ; it is generally 
known as arranged for a stringed quintet, It was exceedingly well 


played. 
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MEHUL AND THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.* 


People are too ignorant of the profound influence exerted by 
Gluck in developing the author of Joseph and of Uthal, of 
Stratonice, of Une Folie, and of Irato. “1t was he, it was this 
great man,” exclaims Méhul, ‘‘who initiated me into the philo- 
sophical and poetic portion of musical art.” The good folk who 
imagine that the whole idea of modern opera dates no further 
back than from Richard Wagner have only to study the works 
of the composer of Givet ; they will find therein abundance of 
useful information, The fact is, never did any one deserve less 
than he did the reproach justly addressed, in our days, to 
specialists, of sacrificing to musical pomp the highest conditions 
of the drama—the progress of the action and the truth of the 
characters. To fall into the trap set by Herr Wagner for the 
ingenuous and unoccupied, one should not be acquainted with a 
single note by Méhul ; for I defy the world to mention, even 
among the most noisy disciples of the Wagnerian school, any 
composer more imperturbably attached than Méhul to the practice 
of the system. 

Have you ever heard of a one-act comic opera entitled, Uthal? 
I doubt it very much ; and yet, though a person would scarcely 
believe it, this simple comic opera, in one act only, into the 
bargain, was big with all the theories which we have since seen 
breaking over us with such a hubbub. Uthal! It strikes you at 
once as having something of a sham-epopeia about it. You 
fancy you recognize in the title the heroic precursor of Zann- 
hduser and Lohengrin. The action takes place in the good old 
times of Ossian; and Méhul, considering that it was not 
sufficient for his music tkat he should merely apply himself to 
the study of character, believing, like Cesar, that nothing is 
done while anything remains to be done, resolved to give the 
world something in the way of historical, or, still better, local 
colouring. To produce a monotonous music, tinged with 
erepuscular melancholy, a sort of grisaille, similar in its effect to 
the dull ocean vapours which envelop in fog the Caledonian coast, 
such was his set purpose in this work, imitated from Ossian, as 
we read on the title page of the engraved score, the system being 
so deliberately carried out that we see him, though it is almost 
impossible to imagine such a thing now-a-days, push the scruples 
of temperance to the length of refraining from the use of violins, 
which he excludes from his orchestra as too Venetian in their 
colouring for such a subject. ‘In the execution of this work 
the violins must be replaced by tenors.” He takes care to explain 
his theory by way of preface. ‘The flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and four horns, with the tenors (quintes), constitute the 
orchestra, which is inexorably confined. to one grey key. We 
must not forget, however, a stroke on the gong, struck at the 
tight moment, and even less must we forget the harps, which 
cannot fail to be present, seeing that in an opera imitated from 
Ossian there are always bards. I think that no one ever sacrificed 
with greater conviction and austerity to the vain idol called 
dramatic truth. But the work failed; neither connoisseurs nor 
public would have aught to do with it. Every one acknow- 
ledged readily enough that, viewed in the light of fidelity 
of expression, it was sublime, but no one returned to hear it a 
second time ; so true it is that there are certain things which are 
not better when sung than when spoken, It was at the first per- 
formance of Uthal that Grétry made his famous joke about a 
“Jouis d’or pour une chanterelle.” But do not let us go too far ; 
let us take care not to confound this error of an obstinate logician 
with the frequently admirable and healthy sobriety of Méhul’s 
style. If the score of Uthal was the extravagance of a system, 
Une Folie and Joseph were its honour and its triumph, I 
purposely mention these two works, because, in the one as in the 
other, the composer, with the virtue of musical temperance 
distinguishing his nature, strikes me as having fixed the style, 
and displayed to his contemporaries under its double form, com- 
bining charm ard grandeur, the true model of the comic opera of 
the future. After Joseph—Zampa, L’ Etoile du Nord, and Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel may arise without any risk of destroying 
tradition, just as with Une Iulie the way is paved for all the 
gallant repertory of Boieldieu, Auber, and their satellites, On 
opening Weber's correspondence, I find a passage applying too 


* From © Le Guide Musical,” 





directly to the manners of the present day for us not to meditate 
upon it. ‘A score like that of Joseph,” writes the author of 
Der Freischiitz, and Euryanthe, “is now no longer possible, be- 
cause there no longer exists a musician capable, without the aid 
of a pompous and dazzling orchestra, but solely by intensity of 
sentiment, warmth, and the truth of his ideas, of producing on 
the public a profound and durable effect. Who could remain in- 
sensible to such accents, all impregnated, I will not say by the 
breath of antiquity, but by the purest spirit of the Bible? There 
is no tinsel, no parasitism, no vere to tickle more or less 
agreeably the ear; we have simply the naked truth, and—dis- 
tinctive sign of an experienced hand—an instrumentation always 
sober, always moderate, in which the composer, while limiting 
his resources, succeeds in attaining the grandest effects.” In Une 
Folie, Méhul has to do only with personages of the moment— 
Parisian types. ‘To find the style and expression of his music, 
all he needs do, so to speak, is to look around him. With Joseph 
it is another thing, for the characters, manners, and countries to 
be depicted, his own observation cannot, of course, furnish him a 
single stroke ; his fancy has to evoke the Unknown, to conjure 
up scenes of an anterior world, and to interpret passions which 
he has not himself experienced, The portrait painter has to be- 
come a Eustache Lesueur, for the score of Joseph is a musical 
fresco, the genuine fresco of a French master, rather grey in 
tone and deficient in brilliancy, but for sentiment and pathos, 
for purity of design and composition, able to defy anything. 

When I reflect on the conditions of a work like this, and hear 
the noise made about the theories of Richard Wagner, I fancy I 
must be dreaming. What is there new, I should like to know, in 
them? What organic law of modern opera do all these pre- 
tended prophets of the Future advance which has not been carried 
out by this musician of the Past? Listen to that orchestra 
always purposely moderate, where modulation is introduced only 
at the a of dramatic truth; listen to that accompaniment 
always in keeping with the nature of the subject, and then ask 
yourself whether it is true, as we are informed, that such simul- 
taneity of expression is a discovery of our own time. From the 
instrumentation let us proceed to the pourtrayal of the characters; 
another invention for which some individuals are pleased to claim 
the credit. Do we find that Joseph, Simeon, Benjamin, and 
Jacob are figures wanting plasticity, impersonal and abstract 
figures, heroes of classical tragedy such as were imagined at 
the same epoch by Marie Joseph Chénier? Let these figures 
sing, and, like the philosopher who, to prove the existence of 
movement, walked, they will forthwith convince you of their 
musical individuality, The reminiscences and the melancholy of 
Joseph, the remorse and repentance of Simeon, the candour of 
Benjamin, the sorrow of the old man, Jacob, his rage and his 
joy, are so many admirable motives treated with the inspiration 
and the talent of a master never found deficient in any of the 
principles really appertaining to his art. ‘To specify all the 
merits of this magnificent musical poem,” continues Weber, 
“it would be necessary to write volumes.” ‘True, but what 
would be the good? ‘Though it gains ground every day, barbar- 
ism has not pushed its invasion so far as to have driven from 
among us every notion of the True and the Beautiful, and though 
the masterpiece has disappeared from the stage, it is not, thank 
heaven, reduced only to the life derived exclusively from com- 
mentaries, Whatever trouble certain individuals of mediocre 
mind may give themselves to confuse different questions and to 
corrupt taste, truth still preserves its influence on a large number 
of artists, and on a large portion of the public, ‘ However,” 
exclaims Weber, in conclusion, ‘the beauty of works of this 
order is not a thing to be proved ; all that is requisite is to appeal 
to the sentiments of those who hear them!” But the difficulty 
now-a-days is to hear them, Fortunately, if the stage is closed 
against them, they have still the Conservatory left, and we see 
them, at long intervals, pass from the library to the concert- 
room, like those sovereigns who, without quitting their palaces, 
on certain solemn days, harangue the multitude. 

H. Biaze De Bury. 

Accorpine to the Arcadian, Mr Stephen Fiske has taken the New 
York Grand Opera House, with the object of presenting English opera 
t» his compatriots. 
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MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent.) 

A fine performance of the Creation was given at Mr Hallé’s 
concert last Thursday. Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, undaunted 
by a cruel bronchial attack, sung all the music for the powerful 
soprano, but, though her voice was to some extent affected, her 
consummate skill as a singer had seldom been more admired. 
Mr Nelson Varley, the tenor of the evening, was not quite so 
satisfactory, but Mr Whitney sang with remarkable taste, and 
his fine voice is heard to great advantage in the picturesque solos 
of this popular oratorio. The last miscellaneous concert of Mr 
Hallé’s present series will be given to-morrow night. The pro- 
gramme is very attractive :— 

Overture, Huryanthe (Weber); Scena and Aria, “0, ‘tis a glorious sight 
to see” (Oberon) (Weber)—Mr E. Lloyd ; Grand Concerto in G (Beethoven) 
—pianoforte, Mr Charles Hallé; Air, ‘‘ Infelice” (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle 
Sophie Léwe ; Symphony, No. 7, in C major (Haydn) ; Overture, ‘“ Waldmeisters 
Brautfahrt ” (first time) (Gernsheim); Air, “ Love in her eyes sits playing” 
(Acis and Galatea) (Handel)—Mr E. Lloyd; Solo Pianoforte, “ Preambulum, 
Aria, Passepied, and Gigue,” in G (second time) (Bach)—Mr Charles Halle ; 
Songs, “ Die Nonne” (Schubert) and “ Sonntag” (Brahms)—Madlle Sophie 
Lowe; Overture, Zannhiiuser (Wagner). 

Will you allow me to correct two mistakes reported in the 
“ Waifs” of last Saturday? The Odysseus of Max Bruch, to be 
given, as I told you last week, by the Manchester St Cecilia 
Society, assisted Vv, Mr Santley, on the 13th inst., will not be 
conducted by Mr Hallé, but by Mr Ed. Hecht, the zealous cou- 
ductor of the society. Nor have we been fortunate enough to 
hear ‘‘ Krebs, Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti,” as you were 
informed. But a concert of classical chamber music will be 
given at the Concert Hall next week, at which MM. Hallé, 
Joachim, and Piatti will play, and this concert will, unfortunately, 
clash with Mr Unyer’s chamber concert, 

March 3rd. 

——o——_ 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the “ Liverpool Courier.”) 

Sin,—The scenes enacted at the adjourned meeting of the proprietors 
of the above society held yesterday, a report of which appears in your 
impression of to-day, will certainly not redound to their credit. Once 
again we find conductor, band, and chorus attacked by those who appear 
to know little of either, and whose chief idea as to the nature of the 
society’s concerts is purely to make them a “social gathering.” 
Whether the expression quoted was made or received jocularly or not, 
it should not be forgotten, for the conduct of the stalls and boxes 
during the subscription concerts would lead the most ordinary observer 
to the conclusion that music was the last thing considered. 

Now, sir, a few words on behalf of the band and its conductor, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr Hallé’s-band and the Philharmonic band have 
been weighed in the balance, and the latter has been found wanting. 
If the Philharmonic Society are honoured by this gentleman’s conduct- 
ing, We are to expect a vast improvement, are we? I unhesitatingly, 
and with every respect for certain gentlemen, say decidedly, no. 
When Mr Hallé announces an orchestral concert, it is not difficult for 
him to secure the attendance of his bind for rehearsals, the majority 
of the instrumentalists being on the spot, and consequently having the 
immeasurable advantage of frequent rehearsals, It is therefore no 
accomplishment to have attained such a good name. Now the 

hilharmonic band is very differently constituted. Its members are 
scattered. One-half of them at least are members of Mr Hallé’s band, 
while the rest hail from Loudon, Yorkshire, and a few only are residents 
of this town, they being undoubtedly the very pick of the band. The 
Philharmonic band meet for rehearsal on the Monday evening preceding 
the concert, and on the afternoon of the day following, but on no 
o:casion have they more than these two rehearsals, How is it, then, 
to be expected that this band can do itself justice? Is it honest to 
blaine the conductor for this? I should say, on the contrary, mere 
credit to him and the band for doing their work so well, If there 
ever was a case of adding insult toinjury it was in suggesting the impor- 
tation of Mr Charles Hal!é to usurp the position of one of our most 
talented and esteemed contemporary musicians, Sir Julius Benedict. 

Another fact in the Philharmonic band, which, though it may be 
Unpleasant to stat, is nevertheless a fact, is the want of unanimity 
among its members, ‘he Manchester gentlemen unfortunately have 
hot that good feeling towards their brother members that they should 
Possess, ‘I'hey are much inclined to ride the high horse, and in many 
cases they work in av indifferent manner. 

A few words as to the chorus, A quibble was made yesterday as to 





the representation of the practical members of the chorus on the com- 
mittee of the society. The proprietors and the public generally should 
remember that the gentlemen of the chorus are admitted on the 
orchestra—first, by examination in music and singing; secondly, by 
payment of an entrance fee of half-a-guinea ; and thirdly, by an annual 
subscription for two seats in the gallery of the hall. The ladies of the 
chorus are not considered members of the society, as they pay no 
entrance fee or subscription, but receive remuneration and a ticket for 
each concert. Considering, thep, that the gentlemen of the chorus 
give not only their time but their money to further the interests of the 
society, it certainly was an ungracious act of the drones of the Philhar- 
monic hive to raise the question as to whether the busy bees should 
have a voice or not in the storing and distribution of the musical 
honey,—Yours faithfully, One oF THE BEEs. 
Liverpool, February 25. 


oer 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The Welsh concert, which took place on Monday evening last, 
was to all appearance a success, for the cheaper parts of the hall 
were not only well-filled, but the amphitheatre and the loggia 
boxes were also gaily tenanted. In this sort of national pro- 
gramme the unsophisticated public take a very natural delight, 
and there is a considerable class of the community who feel a 
special interest in the minstrelsy of Wales, in which they find a 
varied aggregate of tuneful ballads and warlike pans, which tell 
their own story, and appeal at once to the commonest understand- 
ing. The selection on the present occasion contained, of course, 
all the music that could not well be absent from a representative 
Welsh programme, such as ‘‘ The Ash Grove,” “Jenny Jones,” 
the ‘Men of Harlech,” “ Ar hyd y nos,” and “God bless the 
Prince of Wales,” and they met with the usual enthusiastic 
reception, Mdme Patey charming all ears—Welsh and English 
alike—by her clear and expressive delivery of the first two songs, 
and winning the usual encore for each. Miss Edith Wynne is 
also an indispensable artist at a Welsh concert, and to her the 
listeners were indebted for two pleasant contributions —namely, 
“‘ Adieu to dear Cambria” and Morse’s song from the Prince of 
Wales’s Cantata, by John Owen, in both of which repetitions 
were asked for, ‘The other lady vocalists were Miss Marion 
Williams, Miss Mary Davies, and Miss Lizzie Evans, and the 
songs they sang were good examples of the gentle and unam- 
bitious ditties of the Principality, and of the effect they are 
capable of producing when sung with simplicity and taste. 
Mr Edward Lloyd was likewise a prominent attraction in 
the business of the evening, and he too had his encore in a 
sentimental song adapted from “Y ferch o’r Seer,” and by- 
and-bye applause, that did not, however, quite reach the encore 
point, in “ Mentra Gwen.” With this gentleman was associated 
Mr Lewis Thomas, whose versions of “ ‘The Quarrelsome Couple ” 
and ‘St David’s Day ” were demanded a second time, no dismay 
being felt at the multitude of verses incident to each. The 
chorus singers were by no means idle, and the several pieces they 
sang, and which we need not specify, were in most cases received 
with tumultuous pleasure; and, as they were backed by a band of 
harpists, headed by Mr Jobn ‘Thomas and Mr Wright, their 
efforts were assuredly not the least important events of the 
evening. ‘Ihe two leading harpists also appeared as soloists, 
Fantasias on the piano were played by Miss Bessie Waugh and 
Mr Brinley Richards—Benedict’s piece, “‘ Cambria,” being th 
lady’s choice, and Mr Brinley Richards’, his own ‘‘ Recollectiong 
of Wales.” Both were features of interest, Mr Brinley Richards, 
performance especially, partly on the ground of its finished 
excellence, and partly from the sentiment of respect due to this 
well-known professor for his zealous persistence in vindicating the 
national music of his country, and its claims upon the public 
attention. Mr Randegger accompanied the song sung by Miss 
Mary Davis, and Mr W. H. Thomas the others—both admirably. 
Altogether, the concert, we repeat, may be recorded as a success, 


and another Welsh selection may consequently be expected. 
D. H. H. 

Rovex.—M. Ambroise Thomas has consented to write a Grand 
Cantata for Chorus and Orchestra, to te sung at the foot of Boieldieu’s 
statue during the centenary festival which will be celebrated in honour 
ot that composer on Sunday, the 13th June. ‘The French Government 
will award 25,000 francs on the same occasion to the best vocal associa-~ 
tion, the competition to be open to all such associatious in France, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-5. 
DrrecTtoR—Mr S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 


THE TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 


To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 





1875. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in G major, Op. 17, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joachim, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and Piatti .. Haydn, 
SONG, “Die junge Nonne "— Mdlle SopH1z Lowe... MS .. Schubert, 
TOCCATA, in C major, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone (first time at 
the Popular Concerts)—Mdlle MARIE Kress Z . Schumann, 


PART II. 
CHACONNE, in D minor, for violin alone—Herr JOACHIM 


(a) “ Eis blinkt der Thau” si lees Rubinstein, 

SONGS {\; a Reanenechatn” \ Maile SopurE LOwE ed { aaaten. 
SONATA, in A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte 
and violin—Mdlle MARrE Krebs and Herr JOACHIM .. .. Beethoven, 


. Sm JULIUS BENEDICT. 


. Bach, 


CONDUCTOR .. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 6, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
MM. Joacuim, L. Rres, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and PIATTI.. ws 
SONG, “ Orpheus with his lute ”__Miss EVA LESLIE os mm 
FANTASIA, in C major, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle MARIE 
KREBS sai) Wil? “wow. RE 
so 
8 


Morart, 
Sullivan, 


os es - is ee Schubert, 
NG, “‘Zuleika "—Mics EvA LESLIE .. aS é id .. Mendelssohn, 
ERENADE TRIO, in D major, Op. 8, for violin, viola, and violon- 

cello—MM. JOACHIM, STRAUS, and PIATTI ; Beethoven, 


Conductor Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. W. G. (Manchester)—Verdi’s Zrovatore was produced at the 
Apollo Theatre, in Rome, on the 17th January, 1853, and at the 
Italian Opera, Paris, on the 23rd of December, 1854. The Traviata 
was first played at Venice in March, 1853, and in Paris, 6th December, 
1856 ; in the summer of the same year it was produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Mdlle Piccolomini as the heroine. Lucrezia Borgia was 
given, for the first time, at the Scala, Milan, during the carnival of 
1834; six years later, on the 27th October, it was produced at the 
Italian Opera, Paris. La Circassienne was given, for the first time, at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, on the 2nd February, 1861. Le Prophéte was 
presented, for the first time, at the Grand Opera, Paris, on the 16th 
April, 1849; an Italian version was produced, in the summer of the 
same year, at the Royal Italian Opera, London, with Viardot and 
Mario in the principal characters. 


DEATHS, 

On the 27th February, at Cedar Cottage, Worton Road, Isleworth, 
Exizaneta Warp Hurcuinson, the affectionate wife of Henry Hutchin- 
son Howe, of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

On the 28th February, at Dolgelly, North Wales, aged 90, Mrs Ann 


Roserts, mother of the late Mr Ellis Roberts, harpist to the Prince 
of Wales. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 

Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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HE eternal war between critics and their “ subjects” has 
just had a curious exemplification. As a rule it is better 


not to notice when a galled jade winces. Very often the 





cause lies in an extremely sensitive nature, which makes its 
owner more an object of pity than of wrath. Not seldom, 
too, the thing complained about is due to inexpertness on 
the part of the writer rather than to malice aforethought. In 
all such cases the less said by those who stand round and 
look on the better. To use a homely phrase, ‘the more the 
matter is stirred, the more it stinks,” whereas, if let alone, 
the offensive stuff will quietly sink to the bottom, out of 
sight and mind. But the affair in point is one from which 
lessons may be learned, quite valuable enough to make it an 
exception. Hence the notice we give it here. 

In its review of music for the year 1874, the Monthly 
Musical Record of January said, ‘‘ Of the British Orchestral 
Society it is impossible to speak favourably. Though the 
programmes were full of interest, and contained many 
novelties, the conductor, to tell the plain truth, is quite 
unfitted for his post; and, until some change is made 
in this direction, it is hopeless to expect good per- 
formances,” &c. Looking at this paragraph apart from 
all the circumstances to which it gave rise, we see 
a very plain and unmistakable declaration of what 
the writer conceives to be a fact. So far, whatever the 
conductor of the British Orchestral Society may think, he— 
the writer aforesaid—did no more than he was paid to do. 
His engagement with the proprietors of the Monthly Musical 
Record necessarily bound him to pen what, under the 
guidance of his judgment, he conceived to be facts. He 
had a perfect right to believe that the conductor was “ quite 
unfitted for his post,” and a right not less perfect to convey 
that belief to the world. But there are two ways of doing 
a thing. A foolish and ignorant popular sentiment applauds 
the man who calls a spade a spade, while it looks coldly 
upon one who describes it euphemistically as an agricultural 
implement. Our own belief is that the latter shows him- 
self much more a man of the world and of wisdom than the 
former. Euphemy is an important ingredient in the oil 
which makes society’s machinery work smoothly ; and none 
ought to be better aware of the fact than those who wield the 
power of the press. Holding such views, we must look 
upon the paragraph above quoted as unnecessarily coarse. 
The writer could have conveyed the same sense in much 
less offensive terms ; and, because he did this not, he is open 
to the blame deserved by a clumsy worker. So much for 
the offending paragraph ; and now let us go with the matter 
a step further. 

In the number of the Monthly Musical Record for February, 
and in the most conspicuous part of it, readers saw a 
‘leaded ’’ paragraph, the gist of which was that the editor 
withdrew his remarks about the conductor of the British 
Orchestral Society as a statement of fact, but retained it as 
an expression of opinion. Evidently, though this was not 
said in distinct terms, some complaint had been made, and 
in such fashion did the editor desire to conclude a peace 
with the offended chef d’orchestre. We admit our inability 
to appreciate the distinction drawn by the Monthly Musical 
Record, Usually, when a man puts forward an opinion he 
desires to have it accepted as, from his point of view, a 
fact. If, for instance, we say of our contemporary’s 
reviewer that he is inexpert, we commit ourselves to a state- 
ment of positive belief, otherwise we are false witnesses and 
without excuse. No doubt a distinction can be raised 
between matters of absolute fact, and those lying within the 
domain of opinion. It is certain that the whole is greater 
than a part, and that things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another. These are absolute facts, 
but we wholly decline to suppose that our contemporary 
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wished to withdraw his assertion from the category to which 
they belong. To do otherwise would be to suppose him 
capable of a very unworthy quibble. It stands, therefore, 
that, desiring to make an apology, he did so with the clumsi- 
ness characteristic of the offence. Either he should have 
unreservedly withdrawn the terms to which objection was 
raised, or manfully held by them. A middle course could 
only be disastrous, as the result proved. 

Having yielded so far, it was to be expected that the 
Monthly Musical Record would find the last shred of the 
leek presented to its mouth. So, in the number for the 
current month appears a paragraph so extraordinary that we 
transcribe it word for word :— 

“Since the last number of The Monthly Musical Record was 
issued, the Publishers have made inquiries concerning the pro- 
fessional qualifications of the conductor of the British Orchestral 
Society, and the result thereof is that they retract the comments 
on the conductor of the orchestra of which complaint was made. 
In so doing, the Publishers desire to state that they freely and 
unreservedly take upon themselves to withdraw the objectionable 
comments, and that they tender to the conductor in question 
their apologies for the same.” 

It is clear from this that the conductor of the British 
Orchestral Society pressed his advantage, the result being a 
complete withdrawal of the offending words, whetherregarded 
as embodying a fact or an opinion. From one point of view, 
perhaps, the conductor is not blameworthy, because the 
temptation to crush a frightened opponent is hard to resist. 
But what shall we say of the “ Publishers” of the Monthly 
Musical Record ? They have tamely deserted their editor, 
and, hanging out a flag of truce, have bent the knee before 
an opponent whose position they might safely have defied. 
For this there is no valid excuse. As regards the editor, 
however much he may have blundered, for him we must 
entertain sympathy. His obvious duty is to cease that 
connexion with our contemporary which henceforth to him 
can be no source of honour. And now, one word as 
to the general bearing of the case. Musical criticism 
had better be given up altogether if it may not be stated, 
both as a matter of opinion and of fact, that a man is un- 
fitted for his post. It is necessary often to say as much in 
the interest of art, as of politics, and that will be a sad day 
when the right is abandoned ; because then the path of in- 
competence will be made straight towards those prizes 
which should be enjoyed by merit alone. 

—_——o-— 
SIGNOR GIULIO PERKINS. 

The funeral of this lamented gentleman took place on Monday 
last, at Highgate Cemetery. The mourners were—besides Mdme 
Perkins (Marie Roze)—Mr Carl Rosa, Mr Bentham, and Mr 
Josiah Pittman. Among others who attended to pay a last mark 
of respect, we observed Signor Urio, Signor Campobello, and 
Mr Aynsley Cook. 





Royat Atsrrt HALL Cuorat Soctety.—The next concert of 
this society will take place on Tuesday, the 9th inst., when 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater will 
be performed. ‘The principal vocalists announced are Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Annie Sinclair, Madame Patey, Mr 
Cummings, and Mr Whitney. Dr Stainer will preside at the organ, 
and the concert will be conducted, as usual, by Mr Barnby. 

Mr WILLIAM Coenen _ his first concert of modern German 
music at St veg all on Thursday night with great and 
deserved success. The programme was interesting throughout, 
and included, among other pieces, an admirable pianoforte 
quartet by a native composer, Mr A. C. Mackenzie, Mr Coenen’s 
associates were MM, Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, and Lassere. The 
Vocal music was entrusted to Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss 
Antoinette Sterling. Further particulars in our next, 








DEAN STANLEY ON MUSIC AND GEOLOGY. 


It is not often that Westminster Abbey is so crowded as it was on 
Sunday afternoon, in spite of the bleakness of the weather, when 
Dean Stanley preached a funeral sermon in memory of the late Sir 
Charles Lyell and Sir Sterndale Bennett. The aisles were com- 
pletely blocked with people who stood throughout the service, and 
many distinguished members of the scientific, musical, and religious 
world were present. The Dean selected for his text the 2nd verse 
of the Ist chapter of Genesis, ‘‘The earth was without form and 
void.” He said it so chanced that within that short month of 
February, by a most unusual coincidence in mortality, twice the 
gates of that Abbey had been opened to pay the last honours to two 
distinguished Englishmen—one, the acknowledged chief of the 
English musicians of our time ; the other, who was yesterday laid in 
his grave, the acknowledged chief of those who had devoted them- 
selves to the study of our mother earth. Of all the branches of art 
or letters none revealed more fully the hidden capacities of the human 
soul, or the wonderful structure of the human frame, than the slow yet 
certain process by which, from the simplest and most barbaroussound, 
music—that art which heathens as well as Christiansin all ages had not 
scrupled to call Divine—had brought into being worlds of melody, 
growing, in thought and volume, generation after generation, as time 
rolled on. The spirit which brooded over the lyre of Orpheus, or 
the primitive harp of David, was the same that afterwards gave 
breath and life to the Cathedral anthems and sacred oratorios of the 
most inspired masters. As an eminent living writer had said, seven 
notes in the musical scale—call them thirteen if they would—was 
indeed a poor outfit for so vast an enterprise as the genius of the 
masters of that glorious art had succeeded in completing. And to 
illustrate its marvels was the mission of the gentle musician who, 
three weeks ago, was laid to his rest within the walls of this vener- 
able abbey ; and again and again would his memory be recalled to 
them as they heard the sacred melody on which he had written, as 
on waves of light, those divine words which ought to stand as the 
principal of all Christian worship—‘‘ God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Having 
dwelt thus feelingly and at some length on the memory of the 
departed musician, the Dean said he proposed for a brief space to 
call the attention of his hearers to the religious aspect of the science 
of geology which a great modern historian had called ‘‘the peculiar 
boast of our age.” A more eloquent, logical, truly devotional 
and persuasive sermon has never in our memory been delivered from 
the pulpit—even by Dean Stanley. 


Lohengrin will almost certainly be produced at Covent Garden 
this season, Rehearsals of one kind or another are taking place 
every day. 


Rowe.—The ill-luck which has relentlessly pursued the management 
of the Teatro Apollo ever since the beginning of the season appears at 
length to have exhausted itself, at least temporarily, although it was 
only at the last moment that Signora Stolz was sufficiently recovered 
from severe indisposition to be able to sing, Aida has been produced with 
complete success, ‘The theatre was crowded, though the prices of admis- 
sion were anything but insignificant. ‘Thirty lire, more than a pound ster- 
ling a goodish deal, were charged for an orchestra stall, and ten lire for 
a place in the pit, The principal characters of the opera were confided 
to Signore Stolz, Pozzoni (the latter in the place of Signora Sanz, on 
the sick list), Signori Niccolini, Aldighieri, and Nannetti, The applause 
began at the romance of the tenor, and was renewed at the War Song 
and the air of the soprano. In the second act the duet between Aida 
and Amneris was greatly applauded, the two artists being recalled twice. 
After the concerted piece, there were three recalls for the singers and 
the conductor, Sig. Usiglio. In the third act, the audience were even 
more prodigal of marks of approbation, and, at the fall of the curtain, 
the artists were called on some seven times. The enthusiasm was 
quite as great during the fourth act; one recall after the duet between 
Amneris and Radames; three recalls for Signora Pozzoni after the 
judgment scene ; and three recalls for Signora Stolz and Sig. Niccolini, 
after the final duet, ‘The band and chorus did their duty admirably ; 
the scenery is very good, and soare the dresses. In a word, Aida is 
a hit, 
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The Allmanpuha, 
From (‘* Another World.”) 


*«Improve Nature’s gifts, and with her elements form new com- 
pounds . 
“Were man’s faculties given that they should slumber?” 


I saw, however, that unless the people were supplied with a 
substitute for what they had lost, they would soon return to 
the deleterious condiments in spite of my decree. 

Having made known to all about me that I wished some 
hours for serious thought, I shut myself up in a little cabinet 
at the summit of my palace, where I could see only the 
heavens. All around me was silent and calm as night. 

Having prayed the aid vf the Great Power, I endeavoured, 
by intense meditation, to discover what healthy eondiment 
could be substituted for the deleterious spices of which the 
people were deprived. 

After many hours of deep meditation, a ray of light burst 
on me and I was inspired with a happy thought. I could not 
as yet see the result clearly, but nevertheless I felt that in 
the end my efforts would be blessed with success. I did not 
hesitate to publish the fact that I had made a discovery 
which when perfected, would repay the people twenty-fold 
for the loss of the condiments they had given up in obedience 
to my decree. 

In the mean time, until I could fully carry out my inten- 
tion, I allowed the people a particular kind of cordial; for I 
found that, after the extraordinary heat of the day, many 
persons required stimulants, especially mothers, who had been 
educated before my laws had come into operation, and whose 
health and constitution had not consequently been properly 
fortified. 

I proceeded with my work. We have a small vegetable, 
called Jappehanka, that hangs from its stem like a fruit and 
has a rich creamy taste, without any other flavour. I grafted 
this vegetable on a tree called Klook, the fruit of which, used 
generally by persons of delicate digestion, had a sour aromatic 
flavour. 

After many disappointments and unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain the vegetable I wished, I succeeded, by artificial means 
frequently employed, in growing a small vegetable, combining 
the flavour of a delicate cream with the piquancy of lemon. 

The most difficult part of my task had however not been 
accomplished, namely, to give to the vegetable all the aromatic 
and stimulating flavours of the prohibited spices. 

A fine specimen of the seed of each of the spice plants 
having been procured, I took from the heart of each seed the 
smallest possible particle, and, having with the greatest care 
made an incision in one of the finest seeds of my new vegeta- 
ble, I inserted therein one specimen of each of these minute 
particles. 

The incision was made in the centre of the seed, but not 
deep enough to enter or injure its heart. 

The seed of my cream-lemon vegetable, containing the spice 
seed particles, I confided to the care of my principal gardener, 
a man of great scientific skill and intelligence. 

I must not omit to say that we extracted the oil out of the 
roots of each of the spices formerly in gencral use and mixed 
the oils with the earth in which we planted the newly-com- 
pounded vegetable seed. 

We watched the precious seed night and day with anxious 
solicitude. I had other seeds ready prepared and planted, in 
case this should fail. 

Hermes ( Communicator.) 
(To be continued.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


AccorDING tothe Entr’acte, on the proposal of General de Cissey, 
Minister of War, the President of the French Republic has taken 
steps to induce artists of talent to enrol themselves in the military 
bands, and to cause those already members of. such bodies to 
remain so. Not only will the administrative councils of military 
corps be able to award monthly prizes or premiums to the mu- 
sicians, according to their merit and the services they render, but 
asum of 7000 francs will be allowed each regiment for the en- 
couragement of musical studies. 


Tue following anecdote is told respecting the first performance 
of Robert le Diatle, which took place in Paris, the 21st November, 
1831, It appears that the illustrious master with the modesty 
never possessed by men without talent felt little confidence in 
the success of his opera. He called and consulted Mad. Lénor- 
mant, celebrated for predicting the future by means of cards, 
She foretold three chutes (falls or failures). Exceedingly anxious, 
the great man took every possible means to avert the danger, and 
distributed tickets among all the friends he had in Paris. ‘The 
success of Robert was immense, and yet Mad. Lénormant’s pro- 
phecy was verified. Mad. Dorus had a fall in the third act, and 
Mad. Taglioni had one in the ballet of the Nuns, while Nourrit, 
in the last act, fell down the trap by which Bertram had disap- 
peared. 


‘Tne St Louis Journal furnishes a pen and ink sketch of Mdlle 
Albani which the many friends of that lady will read with 
interest :— 

*€ Socially Mdlle Albani is as attractive as the most rigid observer of pro- 
priety could desire. She is modest and unassuming in her manner, totally 
frce from any little stage licences, so common with even great prime donne, 
and in her conversation with friends and acquaintances, maintains the digni- 
fied bearing with the courtcousness that speaks the perfect lady. Her accent 
is of just that slightly foreign tinge that renders her conversation attractive. 
She talks freely and well, is evidently devoted to her profession and expresses 
a strong desire to attain even greater excellence. She is apparently perfectly 
free from all petty jealousies, praises her rivals for the merits which strike 
her as most conspicuous, and is laudably reticent on the subject of her own 
triumphs. At first meeting the casual observer would not be very much 
impressed with her appearance. She is certainly not beautiful, although her 
features are not unattractive. Her great charm lies in her smile, and little 
French ways that would soon break down any barrier of prejudice. She dresses 
plainly but elegantly, commonly avoiding all vulgar display ef jewelry. She 
shakes hands in true American style, arid the visitor goes away impressed 
with the feeling that her English good-bye is an au revotr, Those that have 
inet Albani since her visit’ to our city will wish much happiness to the little 
lady in her travels, and will be among the first to welcome her back again.” 


A Puysictan has published at St Petersburgh some curious 
observatious regarding the atmosphere of the grand Maria 
Theatre in that capital, during a performance. The obser- 
vations were made in a front box of the second tier. ‘Ihe 
temperature rose with every quarter of an hour, though the 
public, by leaving their seats and opening the doors between the 
acts, allowed the external air to penetrate inside the building. 
At the rising of the curtain the temperature was 18 degrees, 
centigrade. It was 24 at the end of the first, and 25 at the 
commencement of the second act. The quantity of humidity or 
of aqueous vapour does not increase in the same ratio. It was, 
however, at the expiration of two hours, augmented 30 per cent., 
and at the end of four hours still more heavily charged in excess 
of the external air. At the beginning of the performance, there 
was from 40 to 60 per cent. of it, which is the usual amount in 
pure air; at the conclusion of the performance, there was 85 per 
cent,, tle amount present when the air is most thoroughly vitiated. 
Carbonic acid, also, was present to six times its normal amount. 
The above observations were made in consequence of the frequent 
cases of indisposition occurring at the Maria Theatre. ‘hey 
might with advantage be extended to other theatres as well. 


Dr KENEALY, so we learn from the nglishman, expects when 
he first addresses the House of Commons to be asked to sing. 
What his choice of a ditty may be we know not, but this is 
immaterial, since English amateur singing is generally conducted 
on the principle that the words of a song do not signify. ‘hey 
are, at all events, seldom heard, a circumstance which occasionally 


saves both singers and hearers some embarrassment. ‘This safe 
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stem is not, however, universally carried out, and accordingly 
find that, at the last meeting of the Marylebone guardians, a 


sy 
we 
member of the board enquired into the character of the songs 


sung at one of the schools of the Union, stating as his reason for 
so doing that, on visiting a large charity school in London the 
other day, he had “ found the children singing in an impassioned 
tone, ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will pledge with 


wine,” Perhaps the authorities of the school were not ac- 
quainted with the version of this song arranged for the use of 
children and schools by an esteemed music-master who flourished 
at the period of its first appearance. In this the process of 
expurgation was very complete, reaching its climax in the lines, 
“Then throw a kick within the cup and I'll not ask for wine.” 
By means of the application of thesame simple method to all, a 
competent knowledge of the fashionable anacreontics was com- 
bined with the preservation of the most rigid propriety. This 
edition was not, however, dedicated to the poet. 


Here is another anecdote, previously unknown, until published 
lately in the Gazetta Musicale, The first time Haydn visited 
France and Paris, he achieved great success as a composer and as 
a man, He was young, amiable, and celebrated, La cour et la 
ville disputed who should have him, and more than one tender 
heart put on mourning at his departure. Thirty years afterwards, 
he returned to the French Capital. His reception in high 
society was enthusiastic, and, at the parties to which he went, 
excursions into the Past were of frequent occurrence. One even- 
ing at an aristocratic gathering, a Marchioness, very much sur le 
retour, kept reminding Haydn of times, which, alas ! could never 
be brought back. It appears that she had been very fond of him, 
and possessed a good memory. ‘ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ do you remem- 
ber such a passage aud such an evening? Do you remember 
this, and do you remember that? ... and your divine music! 
That sonata, for instance. you know. 


OED ates 
“Yes! Yes,” replied Haydn; ‘I recollect it. 
it is now: 


62 See SS 





Unfortunately 


STERNDALE BenneTt—(Extract from a letter).—All sympathetic 
natures were greatly affected at the loss of one who, by his 
works—the outpourings of his genial heart—had endeared him- 
self to them. It is the lot of but very few to be so well known 
and loved, and yet, as regards his personality, to be so little 
known. Sterndale Bennett was an ideal being. His mind and 
heart were allied to things pure, lovely, and innocent. Hence 
his musical expressions were reflections, more or less, of the 
peaceful season of the year—of the summer evening, with its 
chaste charms, of the rivulet, the groves, the birds, the fields, and 
kindred things. And those persons who find their greatest 
delight in the bright yet sober associations of country life see one 
of the most esthetic exponents of scenes invoking these associa- 
tions in Sterndale Bennett ; and, consequently, his death to them 
is as the death of an old and loved personal friend, in whose 
society some of their purest moments Ee been d. This, 
too, with no knowledge whatever of the actual man, whose 
retiring nature sought almost seclusion, and occasioned him to 
shrink from the sound of popularity, ‘To the man whose thoughts 
rise beyond the ‘‘ commonplaces” of life, and who can, Shake- 
speare-like, find “sermons in stones and books in the running 
brooks,” the death we lament will be a long-felt loss, and by 
7 Sy Bennett's memory be most lovingly cherished.— 

Muin.— The Melodramatic Theatrical Review of February 10th, in a 
letter from Nice, gives the following account of Mdlle Anna Renzi, who 
again sustained the part of Amina in Za Sonnambula, on the occasion 
of the benefit of Sig. Gnone. The writer remarks that Mdlle Renzi 
showed herself a perfect interpreter of Bellini’s music, and knew how 
to draw forth the most enthusiastic applause of the public, particularly 
in the adagio of the rondo, It was a great success, and we congratulate 
her heartily. Mlle Renzi will, we hear, shortly appear in Dinorah. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Purpy’s soirée d’invitation, last Saturday evening, at the Bu: t- 
hoven Rooms, Harley Street, was attended by an audience consisting of 
the principal members of the fashionable world. ‘The soirée, indeed, 
was a success in every way. Miss Purdy, who is as deserved a 
favourite with the ‘upper ten thousand” as she is with musical 
amateurs ia general, was in excellent voice, and gave her solos in her 
very best manner, and her share of the concerted music like a true 
artist. The audience were evidently highly d-lighted with her per- 
formances, and expressed themselves so in an unmistakable manner 
Miss Purdy had the “assistance” of several artists of note, including 
Miss José Sherrington, Miss Drummond, Messrs Trelawny Cobham, 
Tesseman, and Maybrick as vocalists ; and Signor Tito Mattei, Herr W 
Ganz, and Mons. Paque as instrumentalists, names that are a 
guarantee of a pleasant musical evening. Herr Ganz accompanied 
the vocal music on the pianoforte. 

Miss Kate Winpringe gave an evening concert, on Saturday last, 
at the concert rooms in Store Street. Miss Windridge created a 
great impression by her expressive singing in Joho Burnett’s charming 
song, “ The Parted.” She was loudly and deservedly encored. Mixs 
Edith Shield was encored after Balfe’s ‘I dreamt that I dwell in 
marble halls,” in Wallace’s “ Song of May” received warm and deserved 
applause, and, with Signor Ramacini, gave with effect a duet from J/ 
Trovatore. Mr H. Kemble sang Mariani’s romance, “ L’ultimo pensiero,” 
and was greatly applauded, as was also Mr F. Meldon in several bass 
songs. Miss C. Alguro, who possesses a contralto voice of power and 
sweetness, pleased by her interpretation of songs by Bellini and Doni- 
zetti, Mr F. Forest received an encore for his ‘‘ Winsome Rose.” 
Several pianoforte solos and duets were played by the Misses Lacy, 
Warren, Rice, and Wade, &c., whilst Mr Arthur Clegg, of the Royal 
Academy, and Mr Cooper gave an effective rendering of Beethoven's 
Andante, for violin and pianoforte, from the Sonata in G minor. Miss 
Blanche Roope and Mr Lansdowne Cottell presided at the pianoforte. 

Scuusert Socrery.—The first concert (the forty-fifth since the for- 
mation of the society) of the ninth season, took place on Wednesday, 
February 21st. The first part of the programme was formed of vocal 
and instrumental compositions by Schubert, including Sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello (first time of performance), played by Miss 
Florence Sau iders, a talented pupil of W. H. Holmes and Herr Schu- 
berth; a solo for violoncello; several songs—“ Adina” (Miss Mabel 
Mostyn), “ Addio” (Miss Violet Granville), “‘ Wohin” (Miss Thekla 
Fischer), “ The Maiden at the spinning wheel” (Miss Florence Ashton), 
and two songs from the “ Miillerlieder” (Herr Werrenrath). The 
second part was miscellaneous, according to the rule of the society, 
opening with a Grand Trio by W. Bargeli, ia which Miss Florence 
Saunders and Herr Schuberth were joined by Herr Van Praagh (a 
young Dutch violinist). The other instrumental pieces were solos for 
the zither by Herr Wassilief-Koch, a harmonium solo by Madame 
Sievers, a harp solo by Mdme Dryden, and the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto for the violin. Amongst the vocal novelties 
we may mention a new song by Mdme Sievers, sung with much expres- 
sion by Miss Violet Granville, accompanied by the composer (encored) ; 
also a “ ballad” by M. Odoardo Barri. Miss Bella Root made her first 
appearance, and sang ‘‘ Waiting” (by Mr Millard) ; Miss Mabel Mostyn 
sang “The Raft ” (Pinsuti); Miss Thekla Fischer, ‘‘ Marinella” (Ran- 
degger); Mi-s Florence Ashton, a new song by Adelmann; Mdille 
Uhle and Herr Werrenrath, two duets, and the latter two Danish songs. 
The rooms were very full, and the concert in every respect a success. 
The second concert will take place on the 3lst, when R. Schumann's 
compositions will form the first part of the programme, 

———0— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Beprorp.—A concert was given in the Corn Exchange, on Thurs. 
day, the 25th ult., under the direction of Mr Lansdowne Cottell. Be- 
sides bringing down from London several artists, Mr Cottell had the 
benefit of local talent, An efficient chorus sang some part-songs 
and glees, &c. The graceful singing of Miss E. Shield pleased greatly. 
Mr F. Dunn, in Ascher’s popular romance, “ Alice, where art thou?” 
received a ‘double encore;” Miss Ellen Rice, in “ Non pit mesta,” 
was deservedly applauded; and the singing of Mr Snazelle, who has a 
fine baritone voice, pleased much. Miss F. Dunn opened the second 
part with a brilliant solo on the pianoforte, which was followed by a 
solo from Mr Cottell’s opera, The Archers, and several miscellaneous 
pieces. Miss Dunn, Messrs W. D. Sumner (organist and choirmaster) 
and L, Cottell presided alternately as accompanists, 

Biruincuam.—The *‘ Festival Choral Society ” gave a performance 
of Haydn’s Creation and his first Mass, on Thursday, February 25th. 
The chorus and orchestra, under the baton of Mr Stockley, left nothing to 
be desired ; and the solo vocalists, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr Lewis Thomas, were highly successful. The Daily 
Post says: “Madame Otto-Alvsleben, on whom the principal soprano 
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parts devolved, sang not only with spirit and fervour, but with a 
brilliancy and purity of intonation which left little or nothing to be 
desired. Her most marked effects were produced in ‘The marvellous 
work,’ and ‘With verdure clad,’ which latter expecially impressed 
the audience.” The Birmingham Daily Gazette expresses the same 
flattering opinion of Madame Alvsleben’s performance. Mr Vernon 
Rigby was in capital voice, and sang in his best style and to the 
satisfaction of the audience. In the music allotted to the bass, Mr 
Lewis Thomas, produced great effect, and earned well-deserved 
applause, ‘The audience would willingly have heard again “ The 
heavens are telling,” and Madame Otto-Alvsleben’s ‘‘On mighty pens,” 
but Mr Stockley would not accede to their wishes. Mr Stimpson 
presided at the organ. Ss. M. 

Cue_tenuamM.—The last of the musical entertainments of our season— 
writes an esteemed correspondent—took place on Saturday afternoon, 
at the Assembly Rooms. It was a grand Pianoforte Recital by Dr 
Hans von Bitlow. ‘Thanks to Messrs Dale and Forty, Cheltenham has 
been favoured with four recitals by this eminent pianist in comparatively 
a short space of time. We have had a rare treatin the varied programmes 
he has given us, His playing has made a great impression here; and 
I feel sure that were he to come ten more times, he would always re- 
ceive a hearty welcome from a crowded, enthusiastic, and appreciative 
audience. Such magnificent playing as we listened to on Saturday 
will be retained in the memories of those who heard it for some time 
to come. Our musical friends must, I am sure, feel under a great 
obligation to Messrs Dale and Forty, for the many excellent concerts 
they have given this season, and for the admirable way in which they 
have been conducted. I hope sincerely that in their future concert 
speculations the public will support them to the utmost. R. 8. 

meen 
MISS ROSE HERSEE AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
THEATRE. 


The encouragement bestowed upon the recent endeavour to 
establish English opera as a permanent attraction at the Philhar- 
monic Theatre, Islington, has led the management to further 
efforts, and on Saturday night Vincent Wallace’s most popular 
opera, Maritana, was produced with success before a crowded 
audience. The chief attraction was the rentrée of Miss Rose 
Hersee, who, since the death of the lamented Madame Parepa- 
Rosa, has been the leading representative of English operatic art, 
but whose successes during the last three years have chiefly been 
made in America and in our provinces. Her reception was en- 
thusiastic, and throughout the opera she received the hearty ap- 
plause of an audience which included a number of literary and 
musical celebrities. Her voice, fresh and sympathetic as ever, has 
gained considerably in volume; her execution is of the most 
finished kind, and there is a natural grace in her acting which 
exercises an Irresistible fascination. It will be needless to go 
through the list of pieces in this well-known opera, Miss Hersee 
in the first act established her success; and “The Harp in the 
Air,” the duet ‘Of Fairy Wand,” and the “ Fortune-telling 
scene,” elicited prolonged applause. In the second act the soprano 
has little to do; but the third act opens with one of the 
best airs in the opera—‘‘ Scenes that are brightest.” This was 
beautifully sung ; and Miss Hersee, who had firmly declined pre- 
viously-offered encores, was compelled to repeat the last verse. 
In the duet, ‘“O Maritana,”’ and in the short finale, she was 
equally successful, and in the latter she introduced a staccato 
passage extending to F in alt, executed with the apparent ease 
which enhances the enjoyment of her fivished vocalization. There 
are few artists on the Ttalian stage who can surpass the highly- 
cultivated vocalization of this young lady, while her acting is full 
of dramatic power, combined with natural grace. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the welcome given to her was of the heartiest 
kind ; and it is to be hoped that her return to the metropolitan 
stage may help to brighten the prospects of English operatic art. 

Mr Nordblom, as Don Cesar de Bazan, proved himself to be 
the best acting tenor on the modern stage, and sang with wonder- 
ful dramatic energy. Mr Frank Celli made a successful début as 
Don Jose, and the réles of Lazarillo and the King were filled by 
Miss Manetti and Mr Marler. Great praise is due to the con- 
ductor, Mr Eayres, who has done wonders with the chorus and 
band under his charge. The performance was needlessly 
lengthened by the tedious intervals between the acts, which should 
be curtailed in future. Maritana will be repeated—with Miss 
Rose Hersee as Maritana—on ‘Luesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday next, 





MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World,”) 


Sir,—On the subject of Musical Criticism, to which the “ leader ” in 
your present week’s impression refers, [ should like, with your courteous 
permission, to make an observation or two. Mr B. D. Allen’s letter to 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, which occasioned your judicious comments 
in suggesting perfection as the standard to which all artistic effort should 
be referred—quite regardless of the consequences that might result 
from the unedifying of those performers who, in hunting after criticisms 
upon their doings, expected to be edified and flattered—pointed to a 
standard which fails to get what it certainly needs—an adequate 
definition, If a critic is to censure without qualification everything 
falling short of this ideal, one condition at least is essential—that the 
critic, at the outset, favour his readers with his notion of perfection ; 
else art, artists, and critics in general will be, as it were, in the clouds, 
This condition satisfied, it will be in the power of professors of art to 
judge of the worth or the accuracy of the standard held up. Assuming 
the test to be good, the criticism, indeed, will be most valuable. The 
critic, being an artist—though, perhaps, not a practical one—and loving 
the art, will point out the defects of the performance which is the 
subject of his remarks. The rules will be given, and the instances of 
violation; and in this way the artist—for 1 am supposing him to be 
one, and that his doings are not beneath criticism—will know how and 
in what respects he has failed. He and all the other readers of the 
criticism will be aware of at least some of the rules of the art, the 
whole of which in combination constitute what we understand to be 
perfection, The critic will then be a true teacher, claiming and 
securing the high regard, not only of his contemporaries, but of those 
who come after him; performers will derive great benefit through 
his valuable instrumentality, and the general public will find instruc- 
tion of infinitely more value to them than any they could obtain from 
the presentation to them of the best composition in the best possible 
manner, In artitis not as in morals—* example is better than precept.” 
Without a knowledge of the rules of art, the public may approve with- 
out knowing why—and disapprove; while it might happen that, 
possessed of an acquaintance with some of the rules, the agreeable and 
the disagreeable sentiment might change places; and, in addition to a 
greater discrimination being shown by the public, art and artists would 
be gainers. If, too, by any chance, the canons set forth at the outset 
of a review for the purpose of showing their violation be not altogether 
recognized, the artist or artists would be competent to call the judg- 
ment in question, and all this could not but tend to the advancement 
and the interest of art. Iam, Sir, very obediently Yours, 

27th Feb., 1875. F, E. Penna, 

I ee 


WAIES., 


It is announced that Mdme Carvalho has left the Opéra Comique for 
the Grand Opéra, 

Mdile Emma Albani sailed from New York for England, on Satur- 
day, Feb, 13th, in the Abyssinia. 

M. Lamoureux is about to bring out a new sacred work, entitled 
Eve, the composition of M. Massenet. 

Herr Rubinstein is expected in Paris about April 20th, for the last 
rehearsals of his oratorio, La Tour de Babel. 

M. Oberthiir has gone to Prague, to play at the fourth concert of the 
Conservatoire, and returns to London next week. 

It is rumoured that Mr Max Strakosch purports giving Italian opera 
performances, at cheap prices, in the New York Academy. 

M. Pitron has taken the Opéra Comique Theatre, and a French 
company, under his direction, will commence a series of performances 
at Kaster,—ATLas. 

Mr Celliis especially engaged to play Don Jost,in Maritana,and Count 
Arvheim in The Bohemian Girl, at the Royal Philharmonic Theatre, 
after which he will make a tour, ag principal baritone, with the Carl 
Rosa Grand Opera Company. 

Le Ménestrel bids us look for a new setting of Romeo and Juliet (Les 
Amants de Vérone) at the opening of Mr Mapleson’s grand opera-house, 
It is the work of the Marquis d’lvry, who “ read” it to Mdme Nilsson 
during her late visit to Paris. 

St Patrick at Tara.—A grand performance of the above work is 
announced for the 15th inst., in the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, under 
the patronage of Uis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, The orchestra 
and chorus consisting of five hundred performers will be conducted by 
the composer, Professor Glover, 

Special services are being held at St Anne’s Charch, Soho, during 
the present Lenten season, which offer some features of interest. Kach 
Sunday evening an efficient orchestra is used, in conjunction with the 
organ, to accompany the Services and Anthem—the latter being the 
famous Cantata known as Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit (‘‘ God’s time 
is the best”), These services are very largely attended, 
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The musical arrangements of the festival of the Society of Ancient 
Britons on St David’s day were of an exceptional and purely national 
character, and were given under the direction of Mr Brinley Richards, 
A special feature of the evening’s music was the performance on triple- 
stringed Welsh harps (the earliest national musical instrument of the 
Principality) by Groffydd and his daughter, Y Fronfraith Fach, both 
attired in the Welsh costume, and whose services had been kindly lent 
by Lady Llanover, During the evening the secretary of the societv 
announced subscriptions to the charity amounting to upwards of £900, 
which amount included 100 guineas from her Majesty, 

Dr Spark, of Leeds, has been in town during the past week, com- 
pleting arrangements on behalf of the Leeds Madrigal and Motet 
Society, of which he is the conductor, with com yr vocalists, orchestral 
players, &c., for the performance of Sir Michael Costa's Hii, which is 
to be given in the Town Hall, Leeds, on Thursday, March 18th. 
With the Yorkshire chorus, which so delighted everyone at the 
Festival in October last, a fine band, good principals, and Dr Spark at 
the organ, it is reasonable to expect that the Leeds people will have 
the pleasure of listening to a very fine performance of this favourite 
oratorio, given for the first time in the metropolis of the West Riding. 

We are somewhat anxious as to the results of the promised rendition 
of Handel's Jsrael in Egypt on Tuesday week, minus orchestral accom- 
paniments, We know that the organ in St George’s Hall is capable of 
producing extraordinary effects, and we also believe that Mr Best is 
able to get more out of a “‘ kist o’ whustles” than any living organist ; 
yet it is not without some misgivings that we look forward to the 
coming of the flies and other nasty insects even at Mr Best’s bidding. 
In some of the choruses, however, the massiveness of the construction 
will prove admirably adapted for the St George’s Hall organ, and in 
these the orchestra will possibly not be so much missed.—Liverpool Post, 

There is some talk of a performance of Handel’s Messiah in the 
Victoria Hall at the conclusion of the visit of Messrs Moody and 
Sankey. The suggested executants are the Liverpool musical Society 
and Representative Choirs, which would jointly number about 300 
voices, If the scheme comes to anything at all, why not develop it to 
its utmost extent, and enlist the vocal aid of every Society in the 
town and district capable of assisting in so great an undertaking ? 
Thus a chorus of nearly, if not quite, 700 voices might be recruited ; 
and we believe, if the proceeds of such a concert were to be devoted to 
charity, no one would think of refusing any support it lay in his power 
to give.—Liverpool Post. 

The discussion in the House of Lords on the question of theatre and 
music-hall licenses in connection with the Ash Wednesday difficulty 
and the illegality of morning performances at concert-rooms was post- 
poned until yesterday, when the Duke of St Albans was to ask the 
following questions:—I1st. Why those theatres which are under the 
Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction should be closed on Ash Wednesday, 
while other metropolitan and the provincial theatres are not so restricted. 
2nd. Why music halls on the Surrey side of the river are allowed to open 
on Ash Wednesday, when those on the Middlesex side are closed. 
8rd. Whether her Majesty’s Government will amend the clause in 
the Act 25th, Geo, II., cap. 36, prohibiting concerts and musical enter- 
tainments from being given before five in the afternoon. 

In the will of the late Mr John Mitchell, of Old Bond street, Bol- 

ton street, Piccadilly, and Coppins, Iver Heath, Bucks, the testator 
bequeaths to the Prince of Wales the clock presented to him by the 
present Duke of Wellington, formerly the property of the late Duke ; 
and to the Princess of Wales, the small marble bust of the Queen by 
Professor Boehm (the only one executed, as stated, by her Majesty’s 
permission), as an humble acknowledgement of their Royal Highnesses’ 
goodness tohim. ‘There are specific bequests of the testimonial pre- 
sented to him at the St James’s Theatre, and of the articles given to 
him by King Louis Philippe, the Duke of Brunswick, the Emperor 
Napoleon III., Mr George Peabody, the Nepaulese Ambassador, and 
Prince Demidoff, to his son and two daughters; the snuffbox formerly 
belonging to Sir Henry Bishop he gives to Sir Julius Benedict. 
_ As every fact connected with the late Sterndale Bennett possesses an 
interest for our readers, we gladly note the following characteristic 
illustration of his kindly disposition, as supplied in a letter in the 
Guardian of Wednesday last, from the Rev, ‘Thomas Darling. Mr 
Darling saye:—“ A circumstance connected with the decease of that 
excellent musician, Dr Sterndale Bennett, ought, I think, to be 
generally known. It was his wont to finish the week’s labours by 
giving a free lesson to three girls from the Clergy Orphan School, the 
house of which lay hard by his own dwelling-place in St John’s-wood. 
The lesson thus given on Saturday, January 23, proved to be his last 
act in his vocation and ministry. ‘The following day he was seized 
with the sickness unto death. His three scholars were, together with 
the matron of the school, especially invited by the committee of the 
 » Academy of Music to attend at the burial in Westminster Abbey.” 
—Choir, 





Me Brownine’s New Poem.—We understand that Mr Browning's 
new poem is not, as has been stated, a translation of any work of Aristo- 
phanes, bat an Aristophanic poem, in which the Greek poet—or the 
English one in his person—says sume things about himself that Mr 
Browning thinks have not been said, though they want saying. The 
book is more than half through the press and is expected within a 
fortnight.— Academy, 

“It chanced within the short month of February, by a most unusual 
coincidence of mortality, twice had the gates of the Abbey been 
opened to pay the last honours to two men widely apart in all else, but 
alike in the share they took in unfolding and exemplifying this divine 
law; the one the acknowledged chief of the English musicians of our 
time, the other the acknowledged head of those who, whether here or 
elsewhere, have devoted their talents to the study of the history of our 
mother earth. Of all the branches of art and letters, none more reveals the 
hidden capacities of the human soul, or the fearful and wonderful structure 
of the human frame than the slow process through which from the most 
barbarous sounds, the spirit which brooded over the harp of David, and 
inspired the genius of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, has gained its 
majesty and glory. This passing allusion to a great musician, this in- 
dication of the latent capacities for spiritual emotion brought out by 
abstract and inanimate things—elements seemingly without form and 
void—was no unfitting prelude to the consideration of the study 
of nature of which he who has just gone was so bright an example,”— 
Dean Stanley at Westminster Abbey, 

Cuance Piayaorns.—Managers of theatres are awakening to the 
fact that the same protection should be granted to the stalls that from 
time immemorial has been accorded to the pit. No manager would be 
80 rash as to advertise seats in the front row of the pit a month in 
advance, If people want seats, they wait till the doors open, and 
secure them. But in these days of long runs, the advantage is almost 
denied the stalls. It is not every one who determines that he will go 
and see a particular play within a fortnight. He may be in the humour 
to-day ; but to-morrow three weeks the east wind may be blowing, and 
he may repudiate the idea of visiting a theatre. With many persone, 
going to the play occurs to them directly after dinner—an impulse of 
the moment; especially with country people, who imagine they have 
nothing to do but to pay, and at once be admitted to any place of 
entertainment. If they go to the theatre and find every stall booked, 
it is rather a hard case. Therefore, itis with satisfaction we note that, 
at a certain crowded theatre, special stalls are reserved for payment at 
the doors. This affords chance customers an opportunity of witnessing 
a performance equally well with those who can decide upon a visit four 
weeks in advance. 

It israre fun to see a man kicking against the pricks, and to observe 
how he attempts to put on a self-satisfied face when writing under 
self-inflicted torture. An anonymous writer in the analytical pro- 
gramme of Mr Bache’s concert, while faintly pretending that he cares 
nothing for criticism, had the bad taste to assail the Daily Telegraph 
in coarse terms because its critic had dared to doubt the expediency of 
topping and tailing one of Weber’s Polonaises, jamming it on to another 
Polonaise and giving it the name of Weber's Polonaise Brillante 
“ arranged ” by Liszt. The anonymous writer is not likely to disturb 
the equanimity of the Daily Telegraph, its editor, or critic, even if in 
his attack he had not betrayed the most lamentable ignorance of the 
subject. * * * * Even cymbals and triangles were invented in 
Weber’s time, and if his Polonaises had been intended to have been 
accompanied by orchestra, Weber, who was at least as sound a master 
of orchestration as Liszt, would have done it for himself. The 
Wagnerites tried all they knew on Thursday to pass off the rubbish 
as the true metal, and I am sorry they did not have the satisfaction of 
partially succeeding. Liiszt’s edition was played first, and being 
applauded, Mr Walter Bache sat down at the piano, and gave us 
undiluted Weber, or, at least, Weber as undiluted as he was able to 
give it. * * * However, it was Mr Bache’s fate to be applauded, and 
twice recalled ; so that even the satisfaction of obtaining by means of 
free-handed abuse a temporary triumph was denied. The laugh was ia 
fact turned against the would-be clever ones.—Figaro, March 3, 


Vestcr.—Affairs at the Teatro della Fenice have not gone on too 
well this season, J? Guarany was succeeded by Dinorah, but the latter 
was so badly performed that it was soon withdrawn, and JJ Guarany 


reappeared in the bills, ‘Then came Poliuto, for a few evenings, with 
Sig. Tamagno as tenor, At length, as already announced in these 
columns, Selvaggia, the new and eagerly expected opera by Sig. Schira 
was produced on the 20th, with most decided success, although the 
execution was, as a whole, far from doing justice to the undeniable 
beauties of the work. The mise-en-scéne was pretty good and no more. 
The talented composer, under whose personal direction the opera was 
got up, came forward twenty times in obedience to as many calls from 
the audience, 
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Corennacen.—La Dame Blanche has been produced at the new 
Theatre Royal. Madlle Hausen made an interesting Anna, and M. 
Christoffersen was an efficient George Brown, But the operatic reper- 
tory is still greatly limited by want of scenery. Did this want not 
exist, five or six other stock operas would ere now have been given, 
However, Herr Giillich, a German, and M. Algrenson, a Swedish 
artist, are working as hard as they can to provide a remedy for so un- 
satisfactory a state of things—An Italian operatic company have been 
singing at the old Theatre Royal, but without creating any great 
impression, 

Ontario (Canada).—Tuesday, Jan, 12, had been a day long looked 
forward to at Hellmuth Ladies’ College, as the occasion on which the 
medals awarded in June last by His Excellency Earl Dufferin, 
Governor-General of Canada, were to be presented to the successful 
competitors in the last general examination in this institution, The 
Bishop and Mrs Hellmuth had kindly deferred their departure for the 
South for a few days, that they might be present at and take part in 
the proceedings, which commenced with a concert in two parts. The 
following is the programme:—Parr First: Overture, ‘ Hebrides” 
(Misses Clinton, Chittenden, Whitney and Burnett)—Mendelssohn ; 
Song, “The Shadow Land” (Miss Brooke)—Pinsuti; Piano Solo, 
“ Funeral March” (Miss Murphy)—Chopin; Part Song, ‘‘ Chorus of 
Houris” (the Choir)—Schumann; Piano Solo, “ La Fontaine” (Miss 
Burnett)—Mayer: Anthem, “ Let us return” (the Choir)—Macfarren. 
Part Seconp: Duet (two pianos), Andante and Variations (Misses 
Chittenden and Clinton)—Schumann ; Song, “Fly forth, gentle dove” 
(Miss Ivins)}—Pinsuti; Piano Solo, “La Fille du Regiment” (Miss 
Chittenden)—Jaell; Song, “Sognai” (Miss Murphy)—Schira; Quar- 
tette, Andante and Mazurka (Misses Clinton, Chittenden, Burnett and 
Whitney)—Chopin ; Part Song, “ T'he Spinning Maidens” (the Choir) 
—Wagner; Finale, “God save the Queen.” The College having been 
only re-opened barely a week, it was a matter of very general surprise 
that the programme should have been so perfectly rendered. Both the 
instrumental and vocal pieces were quite up to the usual standard; the 
playing was most creditable; that of Miss Kate Chittenden, the bronze 
medailist, fully sustaining her previous reputation as a finished per- 
former, It rarely falls to our lot to hear such a rendering of Schu- 
mann’s duet as that by the Misses Clinton and Chittenden. The songs, 
by Miss Murphy, Miss Ivins, and Miss L. Brooke, were given with 
taste and sweetness, and received due applause; whilst the choir gave 
general satisfaction. Between the parts of the concert the following 
recitations were given with much effect:—Lady Clare (Miss Ella 
Peters)—Tennyson ; Selection (Miss Gertrude Molson)—German. The 
concert having been concluded, the Principal presented to the Bishop 
the medals awarded by the Governor, ona silver salver, together with 
the letters from His Excellency’s secretary, As the recipients came 
forward, the Bishop addressed them in his usual kind and happy 
manner. He bore testimony, in the case of Miss Lewis, on whom the 
silver medal was bestowed, to the position she had won both in the 
College and in the esteem of all who knew her, by her high ability and 
blameless conduct ; whilst, as regards Miss Chittenden, who had carried 
off the bronze medal, he expressed his sincere appreciation of her 
musical talent, and his confidence in her future success as a first-class 
performer, ‘To both, as well as to the pupils at large, he spoke en- 
couragingly and sympathizingly as to their future career. Here the 
proceedings would have closed, but as His Lordship was soon to leave 
the city for the space of some months, for the benefit of his health, both 
the pupils and the College staff had determined to present addresses, 
That by the pupils was read by Miss Lottie Parsons, and that from the 
staff of professors and teachers by Miss Clinton, who has been in the 
College from its opening. The Bishop having replied to the addresses 
in appropriate terms, bade all the members of the College an affectionate 
farewell.— Huron Recorder. 





George, 


And ’tis enough to make them wish 

To have his heart upon a dish, 
And on it gorge, 

To hear the tender kind of way 

In which the damsel oft will say 
The name of George. 


| I never saw him; but I know 
| He had the luck some time ago 
A chain to forge, [tion 
Which binds a gentle maid's affec- 
About each tender recollection 
Of Mr George. 
For if you mention him she sighs, 
And drops her meditative eyes, 
And thinks of Georgie, 
Whom many men would like to bore 
With blade or ball, and in his gore 
Have quite an orgie, 


And yet it can’t compare with names 
Like Wilkin, Benjamin, or James, 
Or Hezekiah ; [be 
Then think how nice my name would 
If only once thus whispered she— 
“ My Jedediah!” 
Fun. 

















THH VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


CHE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London : Dowcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

“¢ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”"—Daily News, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching he wales, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi. 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 28, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


Just Published, 
T’RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Crarice. The 


Music (dedicated to the Countess of rk, composed by JAMES R, Rooks, 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. The Words by C. L. 


KENNEY, The Music by M. W. Batrs. Price 4s. London; Duncan 
DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


+ ie PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 
Piano, The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL. The Music by WILHELM 
ScuuLtues. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


( CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. Composed by J. P. 
GoLpBERG, Price 4s, London DUNCAN DAvIsON & Co,, 244, Regent 


Street, W. 
A LOVER'S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 
oy Mr VERNON RiGpy. The Poetry by Epwarp Coppine. The Music by 
Lovurs Dignt (Composer of ‘The Mariner,” &c.). ‘‘ Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl, 
Both the words and music of the song are re and they received ample justice 
from the singer. An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse,” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, ‘‘ We must compliment Mr Rigby on his rendering of 
‘A Lover's Song.’ This charming melody, by Louis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
delssohn himself, and Mr Rigby seemed to catch the exact feeling wi out over. 
doing it.”"—Manchester Evening News, Price 4s, London : DUNCAN Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W. 























“A LOVER'S SONG.” 





Just Published, 
{EU D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 


g Louis Digi, Price 4s. London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent 
treet, W. 








“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
SONG. 
Words by Miss 8. P. HOWELL. 
Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 


The Music by M. W. BALFE. 


Sung with great success by Mr Epwarp Lioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton, 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe's truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that may compare 
favourably with the very best of this master's inspirations,”"—Brighton Guardian, 


“LOVE AT SEA,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Miss EDITH WYNNE at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Concerts, 


Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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CHORAL WORKS 


FOR 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 








Price 3s, Net, 


SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD, 
By G, A. MACFARREN. 


Price 3s, Net, 


THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. 


By WEBER, 
Price 3s, Net. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. 
By F. ROMER. 


Price 3s, Net. 


CANTATAS. 


THE SEA-MAIDENS, 
By J. L, ROECKEL, 


Price 38, Net, 


Price 4s, Net, 
6s. 


THE PAGE. 


” 


Price 3s. Net. 





Price 48, Net. 





TWO-PART EXERCISES. 


For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s, Net. 





THE ELFIN KNIGHT, 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 
By HENRY SMART. 

Paper Covers, 

» Cloth Boards, 


By M. W. BALFE 


WESTWARD HO! 
By J. L. ROECKEL, 


DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies), 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Pook, 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s. Net. 


BOOK I. 
. *Now the dance 
. *Through the dim .. . 


. *Triumph of Oberon, , i 


. *On the sea 
. *The Bee 


BOOK II. 
. *Oh, boatman, row 
. *Village bride 
*Pilgrim’s evening 
. *Music of the night . 
. *Llove my love ... 
. *Hark! o'er the 


BOOK III. 
. *Now lightly we 
. *Hark; o'er the 
. *A psalm of life 
5. *Araby's daughter 


. *Come o'er the waters ,.,. 


*Where the fairies 


*The skylark 


. *Hark! the Gondolier.... 


. *Too late 

. *When the moon is 

. *The sun has been... 
Bridal Chorus 


. *Merry minstrels are 
. *Good morning 
. *Hark! the merry 


BOOK VI. 
. *The distant bell 
. *The sunset bell 
. *Who'll follow 
. *Sleep on 


BOOK VII. 
- *Sea flowers, 
. *Forest home . 
. *Warbler of the fores 
. *Thoughts of home , 
. *Welcome Spring .. 
. *The noisy mill 


BOOK VIII. 


. *Fairy Isle 
. *Autumn leaves 
. *Let us haste to the 


BOOK IX. 


. *The Village Church .... 
. *Come, sisters, come .... 
B 


. *The Zingari 
. *Morning .... 
*Evenin 


BOOK X. 
. *The Rhine Boat ........ 
. *Angels that around .... 
. *Happy Wanderer ...... 
. *Through the grassy .... 
9, *Our happy valley 
. *Blessed be the Home .. 


BOOK XI. 
. *Happy, smiling faces .. 
. *Fairest flowers 


. *How can we sing 
. The standard waves .... 


BOOK XII. 


58. *The storm 
. *Lightly, softly 


. *Flow softly, flow 
*Rowing bravely 


. *Softly now 

. *The Sleigh Bells 
*Dancing Sunbeams .. 

. *Fair and fertile valley. . 

. *Friendship 


BOOK XIV. 
. *Our Vesper Hymn 
. *Our last farewell 
. *Flower Greeting 
*Hark the Pilot 





* These can be had in folio size, with Accompaniment, 








LONDON: 


. *Goddess of the dawn .. 
. *At our spinning wheel .. 


é, 
7. Handley 
T. Handley 
Bishop, 


. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 


Richards, 


. *Over woodland,over plain Pinsuti, 


.. Rossini. 
Guglielmo, 
Alien, 


Curschman, 

Bishop. 

. *While the days are bright Bordese, 
*Sweet Bird of Heaven, , Wallace, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“THOU ART WEARY,’ 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SUNG BY 


Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


“The singer was Miss Antoinette Sterling, who, always heartily admired in 
those German ballads, for which she exhibits so marked a sympathy, introduced 
in a group fou of Schumann’s most graceful contributions to the Lieder repertory, 
and, later in the evening, a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Thou art weary’ 
(set to words by Adelaide Proctor )—one of the most charming recent emanations 
from the pen of our gifted compatriot.”—T7he Times, Nov, 10. 

“ Miss Sterling was the vocalist, and sang, in addition to selections from Schu- 
mann, a new song by Arthur Sullivan, entitled, ‘Thou art weary,’ which is one of 
the most beautiful and thoughtful effusions of the composer's graceful music,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Now 12. 

“Miss Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist. In the second part she introduced 
a new song by Mr Sullivan, an admirable setting for a contralto voice of some very 
touching lines by the late Miss Adelaide Proctor, addressed by a poor mother to 
her starving child, the burden being— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
The song exactly suited Miss Sterling’s voice and style, and it will assuredly 
become as great a favourite as ‘ Will he come,’ to which it is a worthy pendant, 
and the words of which are also by Miss Proctor.”—Standard, Nov, 12. 

“Miss Antoinette Sterling repeated Mr Sullivan’s new song, ‘ Thou art weary,’ 
a second hearing of which has confirmed our good opinion of it,”—Standard, Nov. 16, 

‘* At the concert on Monday, Miss Sterling had introduced a series of charming 
Lieder by Schumann, and a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Sleep, my darling, 
thou art weary,’ an admirable setting of Miss Proctor’s poem, ‘ Hush, I cannot bear 
to see thee,’ which, like everything Miss Proctor wrote, was well adapted for. and, 
in fact, seemed to invite musical treatment. Her verses have inspired Mr Sullivan 
with a genuine melody, of which the refrain is particularly remarkable; and the 
song, both at Monday’s and Saturday’s concert, pleased so much that Miss Sterling 
was called upon to repeat it."—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov, 17. 

‘* Miss Sterling sang discreetly and sympathetically four of Schumann's ‘ Dichter- 
liebe’ (Nos, 1, 2, 7,and 8); but came off still better in a new song by Mr A. 
Sullivan, who has set words by Adelaide Proctor, ‘Thou art weary,’ the dying 
consolation of a starved mother to her child, the refrain of which is— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 

God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
It is a painful theme; but the composer has treated it with such pathos that the 
air tells powerfully,” —Athenaum, Nov, 14. 

“The vocalist was Miss Sterling, who sang four songs by Schumann (Nos, 1, 2, 
7, and 8 of the ‘ Dichterliebe’), and a new song, entitled ‘ Thou art weary,” written 
by Miss Adelaide Proctor. The words are good, and have been fitted to charming 
and expressive music by Mr Arthur Sullivan, who has added a pianoforte accom. 
paniment worthy his high reputation, and worth listening to for its own sake,”— 
—Observer, Nov. 15. 





Published in the keys of D minor and F minor, Price 4s. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONG, 


“TENDER AND TRUE,” 


SUNG BY 


MISS EDITH WYNNE 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST JAMES'S HALL. 


“The vocalist was Miss Edith Wynne, who sang a new song, ‘Tender and 
True,’ by Arthur Sullivan, the beauty of which, aided bya most tasteful rendering, 
elicited an encore.”—Daily Telegraph, January 13. é 

“Mr Sullivan’s graceful song—a novelty—was rendered by Miss Edith Wynne 
with much refined expression; and the applause which followed necessitated its 
entire repetition.”—Daily News, January 13. y 

‘A very expressive new song, by Mr A. Sullivan, ‘Tender and True, was sung 
with such effect by Miss Edith Wynne that it had to be repeated,” —Jllustrated 
London News, January 16. . 

“Miss Edith Wynne, who gave, in her own genuine and expressive manner, & 
graceful new song, ‘Tender and True,’ by Mr Arthur Sullivan, which was encored, 


and repeated,”—Graphic, January 16. 





Published in the keys of E flat and F, Price 4s. 
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Archery Galop ... 

Awfully jolly. Waltz 

Angela. Waltz 

Breakneck Galop 

Burlesque. Valse ie me 
Butterfly’s ball. Polka... ad 


Oaledonians. The original (arranged with a deseription of the figures) 


Christy’s jewel. Waltz 
Comic tunes, Quadrille 
Cornflower. Valse 

Croquet Galop ... 

Dixey’s land Galop ; 
Early in the morning. Polka 
Fairy visions. Valse 

Figaro. Quadrille lg 
Glorioso Galop, arranged by 
Golden tresses. Valse 
Grecian bend. Polka 

Jenny Bell. Schottische ... 
Kate Kearney. Valse 
Kingfisher. Polka 
Kiss. Valse 
Language of flowers. 
Leila. Valse 
L’innocence. Valse 
Lilian. Valse 

Little Coquette. Valse 
Masquerade. Lancers... 
Mott and Chandon. Valse int a - ins 
Qurs. Waltz on the popular melody introduced in Robertson's play 
Overture. Quadrille he - a 

Pauline, Waltz... 

Polly Perkins, Varsoviana 

Pretty bird. Quadrille 

Pretty bird. Valse : 

Pretty Kitty. Quadrille ... 

Queen of the féte. Vaise ... 

Rage of London. Quadrille 

Roulette Galop ... om 
Song of songs. Valse 
Spring blossoms. Valse 


Trumpeter’s Galop sp 
Twelfth-night. Quadrille ... 


Valse 





C. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
0. Coote 
CO. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
R. Coote ... 
0. Ooote 
0. Coote 


0. Coote, jun. 
0. Coote 

0. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote ... 
C. Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
R. Coote 

0. Coote 

C. Coote ... 
H. C. Swatton 
C. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
©. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
©. Coote, jun. 
0. Coote, jun, 
0. Coote, jun. 
J. M. Ball... 
0. Coote, jun, 
0. Coote, jun, 
R. Coote 


0. Coote, jun. 
0. Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
C. Coote 

CO. Coote, jun. 
CO. Coote, jun. 
CO. Coote, jun. 
CO, Coote, jun. 
O. Coote, jun. 
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